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OVEMBER 12 was a day of great rejoicing here at 

the offices of The Progressive, for it was the day the 
Membership drive reached and surpassed the $21,000 
goal, thus assuring uninterrupted publication of the 
magazine throughout all of 1957. We want to express 
our deep appreciation to that wonderfully loyal band 
of subscribers whose contributions and pledges now make 
it possible to keep The Progressive in the fight for our 
common cause 

7 

Among the many heartwarming letters that reached 
our desk during the Membership campaign was one with 
an unusually helpful approach to The Progressive’s finan 
cial problems. It came from George L. Randall, president 
of the Pacific New England Company, which has been 
advertising in recent months in The Progressive. Mr 
Randal! writes 

“You and vour readers might be interested to know 
that we are frankly delighted with the results from our 
advertising so far. For every dollar invested with you in 
advertising, we have received better than two dollars back 
in orders. And we appear to be making more than a 
few repeat customers 

“Our hope today is that it will be good business for 
us to invest $400 to $500 in advertising in The Progressive 
during the year 1957. And if business warrants, we assure 
you we shall. This would be about two per cent of your 
need for $21,000 to see you through next year. It will 
give us sincere pleasure to help you even this much. 

“More important, this might encourage other adver 
tisers to include The Progressive on their schedule. For 
whatever it may be worth to you, we'd be happy to have 
you refer any prospective advertiser to us.” 

. 

And in the same day's mail a letter from the Congress 
of Racial Equality (CORE) echoed Mr. Randall: “You 
will be interested to learn that we are getting a fair num 
ber of orders for Our Struggle from the advertising in 
The Progressive response has been good enough to 
make us very glad we inserted the advertisement.” 

Nothing would make us happier than to put The 
Progressive on sound financial ground through a sub 
stantial increase in advertising revenue. We hope with 
Mr. Randall that other advertisers will be encouraged, 
for good business reasons, to use the columns of The 
Progressive for our mutual advancewent. 

Our greatest problem in this area has always been to 
get advertisers to try us; those who do take the plunge 
return frequently for repeat insertions. Obviously The 
Progressive is unable to deliver the mass markets of the 
mass media, but it does provide advertisers with an ut 
usually discriminating, especially well-informed audience 
in every state in the nation. 
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“YE SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH 


A Campaign of Many Ironies 


— that the dust is settling over 
- the 


the mood to express the wayward re 


election returns, we feel in 
flection that this was in many respects 
the weirdest campaign ol our genera 
tion It 


1ronies 


was 4 campaign ol many 
And not the 
} 


ironies was the fact that the 


least of these 


man who 
seemed to ind a 


personify peace 


placid acceptance of things as they 
are Was swept into othce by an almost 
unprecedented majority at the 


that his 


very 
moment flimsy structure ol 
peace around us 


and 


was collapsing all 


Americans had rarely been less 


certain that things would be as they 
had 
came in the 
paign, Mr 


increased his 


been. In tact, as world conflict 
closing days of the cam 
Lisenhowe! 


hold on the 


perceptably 
conhdence 
of the electorate 

that kind olf 
Dwight D 
personal popularity that a 
tack A 


idvancing age i 


t was campaign So 


was Fisenhower’'s 
heart at 
intestinal 


seTIOUsS operation 


much criticized 


running- mate, a mediocre record, a 


disinclination to discuss issues, the 
eleventh-hour collapse of his reliance 
on peace in the world, and the un 
fact that the 


Party is the 


disputed Democrati 


majority party in the 
could check 


oured his 


nation none of these 


the torrent of votes that 


way 


Perhaps it is an oversimplify n 
to place x much empha is on 1s 
personal 


popularity It was more 


than that: he seemed to personify the 
Americans 


person like his 


very mood of America 


like 


and 


him as a wide 


fetching grin, admire him as a 


war hero, applaud his simple ways 
and feel a kinship with a leader who 
King's English 
But 


identi 


sometimes murders the 
as carelessly as one ol the boys 
beyond all this 


with a 


was a positive 


fication President who was 
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not troublesomely raising issues that 
might disturb citizens in their leeling 
ol security; who expressed their own 
conviction that times were good, their 
innermost desire to be left alone, and 
their longing for the kind of 
quility he seemed to bring trom the 


guns 
Korea until the bombs dropped in 


tran 


moment the were silenced in 


Egypt a few days before the election 

And 
a considerable number ol 
their 
bolizes the 


yet, to return to the tronical 


voters cast 


ballots for this man who sym 


virtues they most admire 
troublesome 
splitting ticket in 


to vote for candidates lor other 


and then went to the 
length of 


ordet 


thei 


othces who avowedly represented the 
Opposite order ol things 


@ The President lor 
swept Oregon by a handsome major 
ity, but the liked 
peaceful Ike reelected trouble-making 
Wayne Morse, 

hower a Senator 
Republican opponent 
McKay had 
Eisenhower's Secretary of the Interior 
against Morse at the 
ident’s request. M1 


example, 


same voters who 


who is as anti-Eisen 
as we have. Morse’s 
was Douglas 
who resigned as Mr 
to run Pres 
Kisenhower tras 
eled to Oregon during the campaign 
to help his friend in way he 
GOP 


to the voters of Oregon that nothing 


every 


could, and the made it cleat 
would please the President more than 
the defeat of Wayne Morse But 
Morse captured the state-and so did 


Eisenhower 

e I he 
much the 
Fisenhower 


Pe nnsylvania story records 


same ambivalence. M1 
had gone to 
nary lengths to urge the reelection of 


James H. Duff Mi 


swept the state by 


extraordi 


hisen 
600.000 


Senator 
howe! 
votes——usually more than enough to 
ticket 


liberal, 


assure the election of the 
but Duff lost to a Democratic 


Joseph S. Clark, Jr., who represents 


AND THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREE’ 


in many respects the antithesis of the 


Eisenhower devotion to things as 


they are 


e In 
President 


Michigan, the voters gave 


kisenhower a whopping 
$50,000 majority, and then scratched 
their ballots so emphatically that they 
Mennen Williams, a 


Democrat position on 


gave Governor 


liberal whose 


most issues is in direct§ conflict 


with the 
whopping 300,000 majority 


President's, an almost as 

@ In the State of Washington, too 
the voters 
ballot 


reversed themselves at the 
They Mr. Eisen 
hower an unpressive margin, but then 


box gave 
turned about and repudiated his per 
S. Senator, Gover 

who had been 
Republican Na 


Convention, in 


sonal choice for | 
nor Arthu 
keynoter at the 


Langlie 


lavor ol rt 
Warren 


uonal 
electing Democratic Senator 
Magnuson 

—_ Lhe 
Colorado 


same trend turned up in 
Here the Republi m can 
didate for U.S. Senator wa 
Dan Thornton 
golling companion of the 
The Democratic John 
Carroll, who had been deteated twice 


before in bids for a Senate seat. Myr 


forme! 


Governor fnend and 


President 


andidate was 


Kisenhower won the state easily, but 


election he 


Ne Ww 


the man for whose 


pleaded 
Deal 


was defeated by the 
Democrat 

I hese are not isolated phenome na 
Much the same patiern prevailed iy 
areas of the 
fact, that the 
the remarkable 
control of both 
Republic in Pre 
ident was rolling up the largest pop 
Never 
hundred years 


many nation so much 


©, nm Democrats 
achieved leat of re 
taining house ofl 


Congress while a 


ular vote in American histor: 


belore in the that 
the present two parties have been op 


posing 


one 


each other has a victorious 


candidate for President failed to cart 


at least one house slong 


, 


ol Congress 


with him 


Analysis of the contests for gover 


nor disclosed a comparable picture 


ol a nation that liked Ike greatl 





but mistrusted his Republican Party 
Democrats increased their control of 
state capitols from 26 to 24, while 
the Republicans emerged with only 
19 governorships. (The 48th, Rhode 
Island, is still in doubt because 11,000 
absentee ballots will not be tabulated 
until Dec. 5.) 


In a number ol scattered 
geographically 
ically 
sachusetts, 
Washington, and Colorado 
ers elected Democratic governors 
while they were contributing to the 
landslide triumph for President Eisen 
hower. All in all, gov 
ernors with 


StaAles, 
mixed econom 
Michigan, Mas 
Kansas, Oregon, 
the vot 


and 
like 
Ohio, 


states 


Democratic 
administer 
more than 70 per cent of the nation’s 
population 


The 


lessor 


today states 


Pro 
observed s 
The Pro 


were 


coattails, as 
Klain 
graphically for readers of 
the November 


President's 
Maurice 
gressive in issue 


tattered beyond repair even betore 
the campaign began The 


clearly trust him, but not his party 


Conversely, Adlai 
quite reached the hearts on minds of 
many Americans, while his party re 
millions of voters the 

“little During 
much of the campaign Mr, Stevenson 


people 


Stevenson never 


mained tor 
friend of the man.” 
seemed to us to be so trapped by con 
flicting advice on strategy and tactics 
that he rarely seemed himself. Much 
of the appealing flavor of his 1952 
candidacy seemed diluted by the de 
cision of the political master-minds 
to present “a new Stevenson” who 
turned out on some occasions to be 
neither new nor old nor 
Many independents who supported 
him with militant enthusiasm in 1952 
supported him with measured re 
straint in 1956 It seems 
enough, in retrospect, that nothing 
Mr. Stevenson might have said or 
done could have prevailed against 
the overriding trust that the popu 
lace placed in Mr. Eisenhower, but 
it seems equally clear the 1956 cam 
paign was not Mr 
hour 


Stevenson 


clear 


Stevenson's finest 


The President embarks on his sec 
ond term next month contronted with 
a challenge that dwarfs most of the 
problems with which he sparred so 
ineffectually during his first term and 
ignored altogether during the ele« 
tion campaign. Momentous develop 
ments in Eastern Europe, the Middle 


4 


East, and the Far East are shaking 
and reshaping the power structure of 
President 


dedication to 


the world we have known 
Eisenhower's 


pea c 


sincere 


and his occasional awareness 
of the issues and the stakes involved 
in the world struggle provide him 
with some of the equipment he will 
But he 


need for the decisive future 


leader and 
a more imaginative planner, and he 
will 
with the leaders of his own Repub 


will have to be a bolder 


have to deal more resourcefully 


lican Party in Congress if he is to 


have a fighting! chance of performing 


the mission assigned to him by the 


greatest number of Americal 


ever rallied behind one man 


‘Both Your Houses’ 


their 
Hun 


bombs ex 


— tpeharageet TANKS blasting 
way through che 

gary Anglo-French 
ploding on the airfields of Egypt de 


otues ol 


and 


stroyed more than the lives and prop 
that were 
They 
patchwork of postwar armistices and 
that 
eleven years 


erty their immediate tar 


gets tore through the flimsy 


alliances have given us, for 
not but an un 
They shattered the 


that the Great Powers are qualified 


pea ie 


easy truce myth 


to serve as the custodians ol peace 
international 
the 


Powers 


and the guardians of 
morality-—a myth 
U.N. charter by the 
themselves 

It is still early to 
consequences of the 
velopments of the past month, but it 
is not too soon to record the dismal 
fact that their 
pledges repudiating force and despite 
the balance of terror the 
Hell Bomb, both Soviet and 
our major Western 
turn to 
imperial 


written into 


(,reat 
too count the 


explosive cle 


despite countless 
created by 
Russia 
allies 
armed 


did not 


hesitate to violence 
when their 
threatened 
Soviet conduct in 
outraged mankind 
eral 


interests were 

Hungary has 
The U.N. Gen 
branded Russian «a 
intolerable attempt” to 


Assembly 
t10ns as an 
enslave the people of Hungary and 
as a clear-cut violation of the Charter 
But the Kremiin paid no heed to the 
U.N.'s 


withdrawal of Soviet troops 


demand tor the immediate 
Moscow 
last 


pockets of resistance in Hungary and 


seemed determined to crush the 
reestablish that unhappy nation as a 
cowed colony 

There have been a variety of inter 
the 
reversion to 


pretations secking to 
Soviet regime's 


suppression after a period of relative 


explain 
ruthless 


relaxation It seemed clear from de 


velopments in Poland that the Krem 


lin was in a mood to tolerate, how 


evel reluc tantly, m yor relorms in eco 


nomi policy and political controls 


provided such change were made 


within the framework of Communist 
Party ideology and provided too, that 
they lelt rela 


undisturbed the basi 


tionship of mother country ind 
satellite 
Nagy 


powel! in the 


In Hungary, however, the 


regime which came to 


first convulsive days of the rebellion 
found itself pushed by runaway torces 
into seeking complete independence 
Embittered by a decade of oppressive 
Soviet 


seemed determined not only to break 


rule, the people of Hungary 
their ties with Russia, but to repudi 
itself 


violence 


ate communism Moscow re 
with brutal 


alter wave ol 


acted sending 


wave Soviet armed 
might to crush the Hungarian revolt 

It was in the midst of this upheaval 
in Hungary that first Israel and then 
Britain and France 
world that 


disclosed to the 
inter 
more 


their standards of 


morality hardly 
than 
Union, Israel 

with a full-scale 


swept over the Sinai peninsula to the 


were 
those of the Soviet 
struck 


invasion 


im?! ressive 
against Egypt 


Her troops 


Suez Canal and occupied the Egyp 
Soon 
Britain and France bombed Egyptian 
airhelds landed 
Suez Canal zone 

The roots of conflict in the Middle 
Fast The Republic of 


Israel been the victim of 


tian-held Gaza strip alterward 


and troops in the 


run deep 


has both 
sullen Arab intransigence, multiplied 
greatly in recent months by the reck 
less leadership of Egypt's President 
Nasser, and the tragic failure of West 
ern statemanship to seek and develop 
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a basic overall settlement that might 


have enabled the countries of that 


crossroads area ol the world to 


achieve a live-and-let-live relation 


ship. The desperate people of Israel 
have been exposed for a long ume to 
block ides ind 
as Arab hostility to the infant repub 
But 


clean 


bovcotts, bloodshed 


Israel's hands are 
She has 


own in retusing to 


lic mounted 
tar trom shown a 
truculence of her 
negotiate some of the 
flict between hersell Arab 
world around her threw 
away much of her stature as a lonely, 
besieged republic when she took the 


issues in con 
and the 


and she 


law into her own hands by invading 
Egypt 

Britain and 
the court of 


France before 
world 
hands soiled by oil imperialism and 
the last remnants of a colonialism 
that ranges from Cyprus to Algeria 
and east to Singapore. Whatever else 
might be Colonel 
bellicose conduct in 
the fact persists that he did keep the 
Suez Canal open to world shipping 
on the same basis that had prevailed 
under Anglo-French management of 
the Canal—until Anglo-French mili 
tary invasion resulted in the closing 

Britain and France 
their 
Algeria, and Malaya, that they 
still refuse to live with the dominant 
fact of that the nationalist 
hunger for freedom indepen 
dence represents an irresistible force 


come 


opinion with 


said of N asser’s 


recent months 


of the waterway 
have shown, in conduct in Cy 


prus, 


our cTa 
and 


in areas of the world long exploited 
by the colonial powers of the West 

The United States was not a party 
to Anglo-French aggression in Egypt; 
on the took the 
lead in 
fore the | 


contrary, it rightly 


condemning that course be 
nited Nations But any 
objective quest for the root causes of 
the military explosion in the Middle 
East cannot fail to include the 
that the I States has 
a vacillating course in that 


facts 
nited pursued 
strategic 
failed, 


and the 


area of the world, that it has 
along with Britain, France 
Soviet Union, to provide afhrmative 


leadership in seeking an enduring 


settlement, and that some of our pol 
icies contributed directly to the cur 
rent crisis 

For example it American 
leadership exercised by our 
Secretary of State, that led to the 
development of the Bagdad Pact 


This Western 


h ipless 


loose alliance of colo 
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nial powers and several Middle Last 
ern nations was designed by Secretary 
of States Dulles to provide us with 
an additional buffer against the So 
viet Union. But it succeeded 
in propelling the Soviet Union into 
seeking achieving 
ances, which added greatly to the ten 
sion in the Middle East. It 
United States that took the initiative 


only 


and counter-alli 


was the 
in holding out promise of aid to 
Aswan 


United 
that 


Egypt for the building of the 
High Dam, and it 
States, through Mr 
pulled the rug 
Nasser by withdrawing that offer of 
aid in the 


was the 
Dulles 
from under Colonel 
and fon 
the most step 
which led instantly to Nasser’s deci 
sion to nationalize the Suez Canal 


Assembly ex 


crudest lashion 


spec mus reasons a 


The U.N 
pressed the collective conscience ol 
mankind when it condemned both 
Soviet aggression in Hungary and the 
Israeli and Anglo-French invasion of 
Egypt and called for cessation of hos 
tilities. The Soviet | ignored 
the U.N. resolution applying to Hun 
gary, but Britain, France, and Israel 
responded after a time to the demand 
for a cease-fire, insisting, however, on 
maintaining their positions 
in Egypt at least until a U.N 
force 


General 


military 
police 
into the area. It 
that the 
were moved less by qualms of con 
science and the action of the United 
Nations than by the Soviet threat to 
rush military 


could move 


seemed obvious invaders 


“volunteer” forces into 
the area to fight for Egypt if Israel 
and her Western partners persisted 
in pursuing their major objective 

the destruction of the Nasser 


in Egypt 
This is 


regime 


where the tense 


The 


in mid-November 


Situation 


stood as this issue of Progressive 
was Zong to pre ‘ 
Although the United Nations was not 
immediately equipped to provide the 
police force required to guard the 
Middle East, its staff 
headed by hard-driving Secretary Dag 
Hammarskjold, worked at an 


ordinary mobilize the 


cease-hre in the 


extra 


pace to neces 


sary troops from the smaller nations 


and prepare them for the delicate 
mission in Egypt 
Within the 


placed on its operations by the 
Powers, the lt 


(rippling nitation 
(reat 
Nations has 


acted more forthrightly and forcetully 


than many would have thought pos 
sible. ( both Soviet and 
Western 


mtronted by 


aggression, if did not hesi 


tate to pronounce i plague on both 
and to demand an end 
to hostilities If the Anglo-French 
and Israeli forces do indeed withdraw 
from Egyptian 
U.N. police force arrives, the United 
Nations 


your houses’ 


territory when the 


will have passed ‘ mayo 


milestone in its career, and the world 
will taken a significant 


toward the faint beginnings of world 


have strict 


authority 


But the withdrawal of the invade 
will not, of course, resolve any of the 
fundamental here that 
the United Nations will confront its 
greatest challenge. kt is our judgment 
that the world organization 
its charter and the 
of its membership 


issues. It is 


given 
present division 
cannot hope to 
achieve enduring settlement so long 


as the Great Powers remain bitterly 


split 

It was recognition of this hard fact 
that led neutral Switzerland to 
pose a conference of the heads of 
ol the United States, the Soviet 
Union, Great Britain, France, and 
India in a supreme effort to reach 
agreement on fundamentals. Soviet 
Premier Bulganin accepted. So did 
India’s Nehru Eden an 
nounced that he ready to “go 
anywhere” and “see anyone” 


pro 


state 


Britain's 
was 
in eflorts 


to achieve France's 


peace Premier 
Only President 
hower indicated coolness. He did not 
reject the Swiss proposal out of hand 
While giving 
eration to the 


House 


Mollet agreed Fisen 


consid 
White 


Fisenhower 


“sympathetic 
invitation, the 
announced, Mr 
preferred to settle the 
through the U.N 

If it were possible to resolve the 
conflict through the U.N 
Mr. Eisenhower 


world crisis 


certainly 
would 
But the UN 


strengthened 


prelerence 
be the happier choice 
itself would he greatly 
in its task of seeking specif 
ments if 


first 


settle 


the dominant powell could 


agree on at least a few of the 
broad principles of not only a mili 


tary cease-fire but a ceasefire for 


the kind of threats and reprisals that 
make 


genuine negotiation all burt 
We hope Mr 


reconsiders, for 


impossible hisenhowes 


surely in this time of 
tension no step should be overlooked 
that might conceivably help to build 
t more lasting foundation for world 
peace 





Miracle in Washington 


by DAVID C. WILLIAMS 


 pleteppentnag to Memphis after 
his tour of duty 


as counsel for 
the special House Subcommittee in 
vestigating the Washington schools 
William E. Gerber told the press that 
the capital's integrated school system 
is “a disgrace to the nation” and that 
white children have been “thrown to 
the wolves.’ 


Chere was nothing surprising about 
this verdict. It was precisely what the 
“Subcommittee to Investigate Publi 
School Standards and Juvenile De 
linquency in the District of Colum 
bia” was established to prove. It was 
set up June 6 on the motion of Repre 
John Bell Williams of 
Mississippi, a racist who subsequently 
announced his support of the States’ 
Rights ticket 


sentative 


Chairman John L. McMillan of 
the House District of Columbia Com 
mittee, a South Carolina 
appointed precisely the sort of sub 


Democrat, 
committee Williams wanted. Its chair 
man 
Davis of Georgia, a long-time toe ol 
integration in the District of Colum 


was Representative James ( 


bia, who two years ago encouraged 
strikers in Washington to 
Like Davis and Wil 
Representative Woodrow W 
Jones, North Carolina Democrat and 
Joel Broyhill, Virginia Republican 
had Manifesto 
against the Supreme Court decision 


student 
deiy the law 


liams 


signed the Southern 

More might have been expected ot 
the remaining two members of the 
Subcommittee, Republicans DeWitt 
Hivde of Maryland and A. L.. Millet 
ol Nebraska, but their 
the afta 


they washed 


hands of Dhey acquiesced 


in the appomtment of Gerber i 
hanger-on of the Crump machine in 
Memphis, as counsel, In spite of the 
fact that the Republican 


platform 


6 


study, under 


standing, education, and good will” 


called for “intelligent 


in achieving school 


did 
right to the 


integration, 


they not insist upon their 


appointment ol a mi 
nority counsel to instill this spirit 
Nor did they make 


protest 


into the hearings 


any serious when Davis set 
the hearings for September, in the 
(Only when 
his Democratic opponent chided him 
did 


to move that the hearings be post 
poned until after November 6.) 


midst of the campaign 


for staying away Hyde show up 


Whatever the GOP sins of omission, 
the 
hearings was taken by Davis and Wil 
liams, with the occasional presence of 
Jones and Broyhill. If in 
spects disappointing (no case of the 
rape of a white teacher by a colored 
student was unearthed), the hearings 


the primary responsibility for 


some re 


did produce 512 pages of testimony 
with much ammunition for use by the 
White Citizens Councils in resisting 
integration elsewhere 


The 


partial one. During the summer, Ge 


record, of course, is only a 


ber and his aides privately inter 
not all, of the 


administrators 


viewed but 


District's 


many 
school and 
teachers. For the public hearings he 
produced mainly those whom he ex 
pected to help make his case. Thu 
all members of the school board had 
but 
1 known opponent ot in 


The 


white principals and teachers called 


appeared before him only its 


chairman 


tegration, testified in public 


were mostly those whose testimony 


was considered helpful to the Sub 





DAVID C. WILLIAMS 
World writes from 


a number of 


editor of the ADA 
Washington for 
American and toreigr 


publications 





committee's objectives. In the case of 


at least two high schools, thei princi 
pals had to rebut misleading testi 
mony by 


they 


resort to the press, since 


were not permitted to testify 


in defense of their schools 

The only colored principals and 
called all-Negro 
schools, or from Negro schools which 


had 


white 


teachers 


were trom 


small 
alter 


acquired minorities of 
pupils 
cidentally, the mem 
bers and Counsel Gerber consistently 


integration In 
Subcommittee 


these 

The 
wcordance 
“Prolessor,” 
Negro 
principals courteously but firmly re 
jected ) No 
called 
schools 

Yet reading of 
hand-picked testimony very 
different head 
lines it produced for Southern news 
papers 


address 
“Mrs.” 


would zo int 


refused to 
as 6". § Of 
they 


witnesses 

furthest 
with 
Southern 
a title 


customs, was 


which one of the 
Negro te@ac he rs wel 


from substantially integrated 


largely 


careful this 
gives a 
impression from the 
It affords a fascinating if only 


partial glimpse of a community and 
ind 
hich 
had 
And the 


even 


some heroes 


system facing 
first 


always 


a school 
for the 
were 


squarely 
time proble ms Ww 


there . but whic h 
been veiled by 
full story, of 


complex 


segregation 


course, 1 rnore 


with and 
but the 
characters are 


villains 


It is a story 
some villains 
of its 


great mayority 
neither heros 
neither crusaders for 


rights nor 


nor 


civil militant bigots. In 


in tact ire the 
Washington 


outside 


the center of the stage 
ordinary citizens of 
the 


thei 


and 
the 

in the patterns 
which 
munity for 


s hool system 


great mayority, 
sisted change 
dominated this « 
Now. ao 


they have accepte 


regation 
venerations 


in their majority 


ecking to make 


integration ire 


success of it, and 


attack 
Washington 


ghettoized’ 


detend it iworou 
against 
has away 
than most 
there Neg 


areas of the city I hve ‘ 


communities, and 


homes in most 
has been no discrimination in pub 

transit Yet ilthougch N evroe ina 
whites 


otten lived close tovethe 


although they rode in the same buses 


worked in the federal 


was hard " real 


and tine 


oltices there 
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contact between them. As recently as 
1951, virtually all thea 
ters, and hotels excluded Negroes al 


restaurants, 


together. Segregation was the rule in 
schools, churches, civi 
and professional societies 
pattern prevailed in the 
government 

Thanks to the zeal of 
minority, tharks 
Court decisions, 


organizations, 
The same 
District 


a dedicated 
more 
the 
changed dramatically 


to Supreme 
situation has 
for the better 
The officials of 
not 
transformation, al 


in the past five years 

the school system were definitely 
leaders in this 
though there 
reasons as well as reasons of principle 


why they 


were strong practical 


should have been. As in 


all American cities, there has been a 
migration to the suburbs in 


Whit 


massive 
recent years 
larly those with children, have been 
moving out. Negro families, 
by housing discrimination in the sub 
urbs The 
slack has been taken up by Negroes 
from the South, for 
is the first “port of escape” on 


famulies parti u 


restricted 
have stayed in the District 


whom Washing 
the 
way north 

Thus, in 
“white” 
while “Negro” 


areas of the 
half 


vd hools were 


many city, 


schools became empty 
jammed 
far beyond their capacity. One white 
principal told the Subcommittee 

“My built for 650 
children, and I had only 300 children 
in it. Nearby | a school built for 
1,200, with 1,890 in it. In the winter 
the rai days, I 
several hundred Negro children going 
by [my] half empty school. It used to 
make me feel pretty bad 


The school officials were therefore 


school was 


f 
was 


time, in would see 


constantly under pressure to transfer 
Division I (white) to 
White 
often bitterly 
Negro 


resented 


schools from 
Division Il 
alumni 


(colored parents 


and resisted 
uch transfers 


as bitterly 


varents just 
J 


sending the 
children to jammed and 


distant 


sometimes 


schools, while nearer schools 
them, 
to strike 


neighbors 


were denied and on occasion 


resorted action. Time alter 


time, were set against 


neighbors in ind divisive 
conflict 


Yet, although segre 


strenuous 


vation Was Vis! 


weight 
choo! olficials 
left for a 


citizens 


bly breaking down under the 
of its own absurdities 
dragged their feet. It 
voluntary 


was 
group of stimu 
lated by the American Friends Service 
Committee, to lead the way. In 195! 


December, 1956 


started thinking and 
planning, and in 1953 began to hold 


voluntary 


thi group 
week-end workshops tor 
teachers and principals on the prob 
lortu 
nate that they did, because otherwise 
the Supreme Court 
May 17, 1954, might 
the school system almost completely 


lems of desegregation. It was 
dex ision ol 
have caught 
unprepared 

Once the Supreme Court had made 
the school board decided 
promptly, 
scheduled 


its decision 
to move ahead without 
the fall re 
arguments on method and timing. On 
May 25 School Superintendent Ho 


bart Corning submitted a blueprint 


waiting for 


calling for a September, 1954, start 


toundaries of former 


Negro 


without 


on integration 


white and schools were re 
I he 
new 
Negroes in 
In September 


the 


drawn revard to race 


new zones were applied to 


students, transfers, and 


overcrowded schools 


1955, the remaining parts of 


school system were integrated 


Why was it done so promptly and 
(Unlike Baltimore 
Washington has not 
permitted wide-scale evasion of de 


so thoroughly? 
and Louisville, 
segregation through unlimited trans 
fers of pupils to schools outside thei 
The 
to the attack on this point again and 
Dhey White House 
pressure to Washington a 
there ha 


zones. ) Subcommittee returned 
scented 


make 


although 


again 


and 
been 


“model,” 


never detinite proot, some 
people think it was a factor, Superin 
reminded them of 
which the 


Division | 


tendent Corning 
the “extreme 
transfer of 
to Division I 
called that the 


several lawsuits 


tension” 
schools from 
had caused, 


Board 


against 


and re 
was facing 
segregation 
and the prospect of many more 
“Believe 


there is any 


“if you think 
dissatisfaction 


me,” he said, 


now, you 


should have experienced what was 
here before we integrated.” 

therefore, and for 
the the 
and the parents of Wash 
with all the 
problems of pioneers in a different 
field of Integration 
had a stormy beginning, with student 


Done it 
the 
children 
ington 


was 


past two years schools 


have coped 


human relations 


trikes inspired by outside agitators 
the But 


in several of schools only 


+000 105,000 


neither 


out ol pupils were 


involved, and the school 


District 
wavered. One shrewd principal called 
the 
strike, turned it into a pep rally for 
had 
good luck that one 


olficials nor the government 


a student assembly to discuss 


the coming football game—and 
the incredible 
Negro player on the team scored the 
winning touc hdown and was carried 
off the the 
jubilant throng! 

I ike 


tion is less 


field on shoulders of a 


marriage, however, integra 


a honeymoon than a hard, 


long, and demanding process of 


One ot 
the 


mutual adjustment the most 


heartening aspects of 
that 


in the Subcommittee hearings, is the 


past two 


years, and one was evident even 
degree to which Washington teachers 


have risen to their professional re 
ponsibilities in spite of the preju 
them held. (A 
high proportion of them were born 
in the and 
the 


«hool system has been rightly criti 


dices which many of 


city have lived in 


indeed, the 


it oF 
nearby all lives 
cized for the degree of “in-breeding” 
which 

It is 


integration, all 


prevails. ) 
until school 
small minority 
ol Washington's citizens never really 
which the 
communities 
other. One 
who had tried sincerely to 
herself 
integration, 


that, 
but a 


lair to say 


grasped the 
Negro 


were 


extent to 


and the white 


isolated from each 
principal 
prepare and her faculty for 
herself sur 
prised and shocked by the hostility 


ind 


contessed 
suspicion which many of the 
Negro children showed toward white 
teachers and students 

The completeness of this isolation 
fully the 
Division | and Division Il were 
under the Board of 
ind superintendent, 


was rellected in school sys 
tem 
same Educ ition 
but otherwise 


they were worlds apart Except lor a 


pro 
and 
virtually no 


lew system-wide committees on 


like 


was 


fessional matters textbooks 


curriculum, there 


contact between white and 


Negro 
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Division | 
supervised, 


teachers 
stalled, 
tered by 


was completely 
and adminis 
olficials and teach 
Division II by I here 


separate teachers’ colleges and 


white 
ers, Negroes 
were 
teacher 


separate examinations tor 


conducted by separate boards of 
times \s 
Superintendent Corning had to a 


knowledge to the Subcommittee 


examiners at dillerent 


“The two systems were so complete 
that 

dillerences 
methods of 


ly separated quite naturally 


marked developed = in 
teaching, in interpreta 
methods ol 


criteria tor 


tion of curriculum, in 


student control, in pro 
motion, and in general management.’ 

Nearly all Negro 
“xandalously overcrowded 
of them in such bad condition 
that the need to abandon had 


long been recognized, The classes in 


“ hools wett 


and some 
were 
them 
large! 


Division Il schools were much 


than in Division |. This was reflected 
in daily per pupil expen liture, which 


ran as follows 


Wroiere NEGRO 


1945-46 
1949.50 


1951.52 


$1.07 
1.51 
1.94 


$0.84 
1.26 
1.48 
I Ii w 


school 


community and its 
permit 
ind 


did the 
administrators such 


conditions to develop persist: 
Neither can be acquitted of ignorance 
indifference 
was plainly set forth in the 980-page 
submitted by Dr 
1949 
survey of the 
tently over 


and because the story 


report George D 


Strayer in after an exhaustive 


school system. Persis 
the years forward-looking 
Washington citizens pressed this situ 
ation on the attention of the 
Board of 
and But 


stantial was done to remedy it 


Phe Subcommittee record is replete 
iron curtain 

M iss Edith 
Assistant Super 


“ hoo! 
board, the Commissionet 


Congress nothing sub 


with instances of the 
between the two systems 
Lyons, the 
intendent 
Schools for the integrated 
formerly held the same responsibility 
for Division II, Asked whether Di 
vision I used the same system for pro 
moting 
answered 

“Il have no 
I think so.” 


present 
in Charge of Elementary 


system, 


students as Division Il, she 


way of knowing, but 


Dr. Carl F. Hansen, presently As 
sistant Superintendent in Charge of 
High Schools, presided over 
the Division I elementary schools at 
th that Miss Lyons was in 
Division II. Called later 
he spoke of “the lack 
information, the lack 
of communications between, say, Miss 
Lyons 


senior 
e same time 
charge tor 
the same day 
ol interest, ol 


and me in the days past when 
we taught together in eparate school 
SYSLETNS, ce spite the fact that we otten 
did many things together, but we did 
not get into each other's classrooms 
teachers 
she did 


were teach 


I did not see how the were 


teaching in Division Il, and 
not see how the teachers 
ing in Division I 


Lhe 


the two 


impact of the integration of 


very different systems was 
lirst felt with respect to discipline 
raising tresh problems with which 

as one might expect-—some principals 
The Sub 


obscene 


coped well, others badly 


committee made much of 
notes passed to white girls, and of an 
editorial entitled “Hands Off!” 


appeared in a high school paper. Yet 


which 


reviewing the record, and remembe1 
ing that children, and particularly 
under-privileged children, are not 
angels, one finds the picture not too 
different from any large urban school 
ystem 

One problem does emerge clearly 
In the white schools, the emphas)js 
had been upon self-discipline rather 
than upon discipline imposed by the 
The tradition in Division 
Il had been quite contrary, with stern 
discipline enforced by the principals 
and Quite naturally, some 
of the Negro children found it hard 


teachers 


teachers 


to adjust to the new spirit of freedom 

“One day | was talking to a little 
colored girl, and one of the colored 
‘Miss Reid, why don’t you 
stop talking to her and bat her over 
the head, the 
did?’ ” 


In the long run, the 


boys said 


way the last teacher 


much 
difficult problem is the disparity in 


more 


academic achievement between Negro 
and white children which integration 
attention of the 
administrators and the 

This point, which the Sub 
committee ovel 
again, was not something the school 


forced upon the 
“ hool 


munity 


com 


belabored and over 


system neglected——once integration 


had compelled it to face the problem 


Phe major innovation has been the 


four-track 
in the senior high schools—an honors 
course, a college preparatory course, 


establishment of a system 


a general course, and a basic course 
students. The 
figures for the 10th grade indicate the 
disparity between white and Negro 
and indicate, what the Sub 


committee persistenly tried to ignore 


for seriously retarded 


students 

that there are greater disparities with 

in each group 
Wuitt Porat 


365 


NEGRO 


Honors 316 50 
College 

Preparatory 803 
General 645 
Basix 159 


356 
1,453 
1,310 


1,159 
2,098 
1,477 


Ihe 


time 


officials from 
reminded 


school time to 
Dixiecrat in 
W“ hi h 


have preferred to 


their 


quisitors of something they 


would obviously 


forget——the special problem created 
for Washington by the steady influx 


of Negro children from Southern 
schools 

In 1948, when the impact of the 
swelling tide of Negro arrivals 
Southern states had already 
begun to be felt, a study by the Re 
Division of the Board of Edu 
cation reveated that the difference in 
the educational levels of the Southern 
children take 


years in the 


new 
from the 


scare h 


was 8o great it would 
eight 


Washington schools to bring them up 


an average of 


even to the level of the segregated 
school system then existing 
Ot course, Congressmen Davis and 


Williams were not interested in help 
Washington 
They 
interested in wrecking them, except 


ing the schools solve 


their problems were not even 
their 
obstructing 
In that, 
they may well have succeeded, for the 


incidental to 
main that of 
integration everywhere else 


as it might be 


purpose 


whole truth seldom quite catches up 


with a skillful mixture of facts and 


smears 

In Washington itself, however, the 
Lack 
ing self-government, the citizens of 
have 


reaction has been encouraging 


the capital been notoriously 
apathetic and disinterested in the way 
been 
They have lacked even the 
their 


Americans have shown 

When the was at 
tacked, however, they sprang immedi 
ately to its A Washington 


their public have 


institutions 
conducted 
most other 


interest in schools 


school system 


defense 
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Comuuittee for the Public Schools was 
formed, headed by Gerhard Van 
Arkel, a prominent attorney, 
and including such leading citizens 
as the Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, 
Dean of the Washington Cathedral; 
Mrs. Agnes Meyer, wife of the pub 
lisher of the Washington Post 
and Times-Herald; Melvin Hildreth, 
Democratic National Committeeman; 
Edward Burling, |r., head of the Dis 
trict and 
many 


lo« al 


Citizens for Eisenhower, 


others 
the an 
the Committee's for 


Even in the 
nouncement ol 
there 


response to 


mation, was a heartening sign 
of the changed spirit in Washington 
Not 


such a 


very long ago, the members of 


Committee would have been 
subjected to letters and phone calls 


This 


such 


in bitter and bigoted language 
Van Arkel 


abuse—bur, on the 


time received no 


contrary many 


offers of aid and support 


The 
work 
statements to the press, rounded out 
the partial and distorted record the 
Davis Subcommittee presenting 
The National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People 
Americans lor Action, 
and American Committee 
chapters were also active 
The press, which 
Washington Post 
had 
integration, rose to the occasion mag 


Committee 
assembling the 


promptly set to 


facts and, by 


was 


local 


Democratic 
Veterans 
vocal 

(except for the 
ind Times-He rald) 


lukewarm at best 


ind 


been about 
nificently in editorials, in the caliber 
of the reporters assigned to the story, 
ind in the space it gave to the hear 
ings and to the facts which did not 
but 
the friends of the schools had to dig 


come out at the hearings which 


out for themse! 


Particular cre » the city's 


Negro community re said 
at the hearings whi it, and 
hurt deeply, for ye..s to come——yet 
Negro 
straint 
To the 


glee, one Negro member of the Board 


leaders sell-re 
under 


Subcommittee’s 


showed great 
extreme provocation 


unconcealed 


of Education did charge that some ol 
the principals testified had 
“made admissions of inade 


who 
severe 
quacy” and that the Superintendent 
“should [their] 


re-examine coupe 


tence.” In the end, however, five of 
the city’s leading Negro citizens, head 
ed by Dr. Mordecai Johnson, presi 
dent of Howard University, joined in 


December, 1956 


: Statement lauding “those teachers 
ol Washington who are making such 
a valiant and effort to 
bridge the educational gap created in 


the past by 


determined 


segregating white and 
Negro children, thus denying to the 
atter an equal opportunity to learn.’ 

When the 
shop October i 


Subcommittee closed 


and departed for 
parts south, it left behind it a com 
that had shocked 


the realization that school 


cannot be 


munity been into 


s¢ parate 
demo 


systems adequate, 


i 
cratic, oO! equal Without 
it, Davis, Williams, 


exhaustively 


intending 
had 


very 


Gerber 
the 
Supreme 


and 
documented 
argument on which the 


its historic decision 


A big job lies ahead in making a 


Court had based 


single good school system out of two 


sub-standard systems. De-segregation 


has been thoroughly carried out in 


the Washington 


not be undone 


schools, and it will 
The bigger and more 
challenging task of genuine integra 
and it may 


even in the testimony 


tion is still to be finished 
take But 
taken by the 
signs ot real progress 


yceal 


Subcommittee, there are 


e Many teachers and principals said 
that their initial problems were many 
and that they 


sometimes but 


getting 


trying, 


were them in hand 


eOne veteran white elementary 
teacher said she thought integration 
actually proving of value to 
children of both races, and added that 


her pupils “got along fine” 


was 


together 
high-school! teacher said 


“They 
did. | 


eA white 
of her mixed 
as nicely as 


classes behave 
they 


incidents,” 


evel neve 


have any 


school 
that he 
‘the best and smoothest 


eThe white principal of a 
with a Negro 
had this year 


majority said 
opening of school that we have had 
during all {my 26) years.” 


eA Negro principal credited integ 
ration with improving the morale of 
students by “removing re 
sentment” and stirring incentive 


colored 


the 
that a 
had once resisted inte 


Indeed, throughout 


there 


hearings 


was evidence schoo! 
system which 
gration had now buckled down to the 
job and was determined to make it 


work 


Money will be needed, but bevond 
money the help and understanding 
ol parents as well 


the 


rhe problems in 
reflect 
under-privileged 
which they are located 
the 
community 
the 
source ol 
ti Now 


occasion 


many of schools those 


of the areas in 
Through the 
must reach 

Under the old 
were a constant 
mixed 
will 
the need 


parents, school 
the 


system, 


out 
into 
schools 
strife in commun! 
provide the 


for parents 


they 
ind 


to work together. Fortunately, segre 


gated PTA'’s have disappeared with 


the segregated schools 

called the 
Washington school system “a disgrace 
to the nation”; Di 


Counsel Gerber has 
Hansen, on be 
half of the school administration, has 
seen in the past two years’ experience 
a “miracle of social adjustment.” Here 
is a difference of opinion in which 
those who live in the Washington 
the last 
Che majority of them, public 
opinion. polls showed, looked with 
disfavor on the Supreme Court's de 
cision when it was first announced 
At the end of the first full year of 
integration, 51 per cent of the 
white adults in the Washington area 
thought it going either 
well.” Only 
per cent thought it was going “bad 
ly,” 14 per cent “not so well,” and 28 
per cent had no opinion. Other sta 
tistics compiled by the Bureau ol 
Social Science Research indicate that, 
white 


metropolitan area deserve 


\ ord 


was “very 


well’ or “fairly 


seven 


children 
18 living within the District 
itself, 65 per cent thought that de 
segregation was going well 


among adults with 


under 


an extra 


ordinary response considering the 
magnitude of the problem and the 
brietness of the period in which int 
yration had a 


the nation's capital 


has chance to prove 


itself im 
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for Christmas 
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Rooters for 


by DON 0. 


Tokyo 


number of vis 


N INCREASING 


itors to mainland China in re 


cent months has brought to. the 
Western press parts of the picture ol 
that country Lhe 


but the 


development in 
picture is thot yet complete 


reports so tat have been, often 


grudgingly, impressive: China has a 


complished a great deal in her six 
years ol Communist 
(See I he 


: 
the August Progre ssive.) But 


government 
ind the Dove” in 
the key 


part ol 


Dragon 


clement in the great thes 


reports is their grudging quality lor 
West cannot tail to be both 


critical of the means 


we ol the 
sharply used 
to achieve Communist ends and dubi 


ous of the long-range result 


This is an attitude which many 


Asians do not share. Ihe 


\sia 


Japan, where my knowledge is first 


il not most, 


particular y ol 


peoples ol and 
hand look upon the progress ol Red 
China with a tar 

a teeling ol hope and 


difficult tor 


different fleeliny 
iimost ol 


Ameri 


understand. Ye 


which is 


pi cle 


cans to aecept ind 


we must it i aA 


understand it, tor 
Red China’s relationship 
} 


amd one which 


basic tae rf 
with her neighbors 


we ignore only at the peril of our 
prestige and potential leadership in 


Asia 


lo speak ol thre 
Red China is not to say that Japan 


Japanese hope lor 


ese look upon their neighbor uncrit 


ically: they are aware ol, and con 


for, the that 
sacrificed to the New 
are fearful of Red China's 
look 


nonetheless, the unde 


cerned lives and values 


have been 
(hina; they 
and anxiously to their 
But 


lying feeling one senses here is the 


powe! 


defenses 


hope that China will succeed in he 


10 


Red China 


NOEL, Jr. 


the dil 
become 


yreat experiment ovetTcotine 


ficulties she faces, and one 


of the great, peace-loving nations of 
world 
Nor 


which 


the 


is this the sort of pious hope 


men of good 


will express for 


ill nations. It is a concerned, vital 


hope, which can best be summed up 
by saying that vast numbers of Japan 
better-educated, 
Red China 


reluctant to 


ese, particularly the 
are rooting tor 
Why? I am 


role ol 


the 
nationalist feelings in Asia 
think that the Asian urge 
to throw olf the shackles of Western 
domination can be treacherously 


stress 


today; I 


over-emphasized. Moreover, until her 
defeat in World War II, Japan had 
not shared 


with her Asian neighbors 


colonialism and 


Yet 


the pro-Chinese 


the long history of 


foreign domination one cannot 


wholly account for 


sentiment in Japan without refer 
ence to a feeling of nationalism—or, 
pe rh ips more accul itely, Asianism 

which in the con 
text of the Asian struggle to catch up 


with the West 


In the past year | have had a num 


sees today's China 


ber ol opportunities to observe and 


evaluate toward 
One of the 
most graphic was the Red China 
Trade Fai Tokyo and 
Osaka last fall, drawing crowds of 30 
(HM) 


Japan's sentiment 


her mainland neighbor 


which visited 


daily and an immense volume 


ol public ity 


By objective standards, it was not 





DON ; america vinter 
stationed } oy ring the past year 
hes had except s pport ties to 
survey 


Japenese put opinion 





three of 
with the 
concerned with trade ne 
and they did not appear 
to be doing much business. Several of 
the display were 
frankly not yet available for export; 


Only 
came 


trade fair 
Chinese 
were 


much of a 
the 45 
Fair 


who 
gotiations, 


larger items on 
many others were commodities Japan 
herself is exporting, not buying; and 
of the few items for which Japan is a 
potential market 
bargoed by the 

But the primary 
Fair was not trade; 
iately obvious, as 


most are still em 
Western Powers 
purpose ol the 


this was immed 


even the left-wing 
Japanese press pointed out: the ob 
ject of the Fair was propaganda, and 
it was a whopping success. The Chi 
hadn't 
goods, and a million Japanese certain 
ly didn’t file 
hall to 


Chinese came to sel! 


nese come to Japan to sell 
into the great display 


sign import contracts. The 
New China, and 

market. Most 
observers sensed that the great majo! 
ity of the 
Fair were eager to be 


they were not disappoi ited 


Jap imese 


they found a ready 


Japane se 
imy 


Comment in the press 


this Editorials 


in virtually 


contirms conclusion 


every major newspaper 
from right to left, commented on the 
progress made by China in ten years 
the end 


technical in 


They pointed out that unti 


of the war everything 
China was done by the Japanese, and 
they expressed concern whether Japan 
will be able to keep up with such en 
ergeti door 


competition irom next 


It was in a number ol 
published by the Yomuzur 
that 


begin to understand why the Japanese 


intervie’ 
Shimbur 


(extreme right-wing) one could 


were so umpressed, The vice-chairman 


ol a woman's society said, “These ex 


cellent textiles were bought awfully 


cheap by foreigners before the war 
but now they are traded on a cost ap 
propriate to the labor involved, and 
Chinese return to life 


woncde I 


women can 
as human beings, which is 
full” And a 
mented that 


Japanese, I envy the Chinese who are 


Japanese student co 


compared with the 


so proud of their country.” 

Perhaps this is a clue to why the 
much of the rest of 
Red China: she 
has accomplished what she 


Japanese—and 


Asia—are rooting for 
has with 


out, and largely in spite of, the West 
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(Although 


Chinese 


Russian 


progress is 


paruiaipation in 
recognized, it 1s 
moreover, | have met 
who will that 
Western country \l 
though the socialist movement is en 


China's 
not China’s communism which is ad 


underplayed; 


lew Japanese admit 


Russia 1s 4 
couraged by advances, it is 
mired so much as it is the picture ol 
Asian China, ad 
the West, which 
draws the admiration of the Japan 
ese people; the 
is largely overlooked or ignored 


an independent, 


vancing without 


issue of communism 


Illustrative of this, too, was a re 
cent visit to Japan by the renowned 
Mei Wang-Fai Chinese oper 


Certainly 


i troupe 


Chinese opera and dance 


owe little to the new government of 
China; if anything, they are remnants 
of a past with 
many of the principles of Chinese 
communism. But it was Chinese, and 
instant and 
cess. It was praised lavishly by 


and drew 


which is in conflict 


it was an sweeping suc 
critics 
sell-out crowds wherever it 
played, extending its stay in response 
to an eager public Its dancers were 
eagerly interviewed, and the troupe's 
performance was credited as 
the great cultural 


of the New China 


one ol 


accomplishments 


Japanese were eage! 
impressed by the culture of 
China, as had 
industria! 
Mei 


arrived, as 


waiting to be 
New 
eager to 
growth. They 
Wang-Fai be 
they are 


they been 


admire her 


were rooting tor 


fore he rooting 
anything And 
generally they root with the enthusi 
asm of a football crowd which is hap 


to ov erlook 


for almost (Chinese 


infractions of the 


its team is winning 

It is possible that much of this ad 
miration is based in the appeal of 
forbidden fruit, for 
China's closest neighbors 
many the 
chafes 


Japan, one ol 
and for 

dominant, cet 
finds 


bec 4use it i§ a 


years most 


(and chalfe 
West 
under its 
present limited contract. But that is 
hardly the whole for the 
ments of Japanese who have 
the New China 


same eagerness and hope 


tainly the 


more irritating 
ern-imposed restriction 
story com 
visited 


recently display the 


| have had an opportunity to talk 
with a back 
from a trip to China. She seemed to 


Japanese woman just 
enthusiastic over the 
changes which have taken place there 
She had thought carefully 


me cautiously 


about the 


December, 1956 


the change, vet 


to commit 


totalitarian nature ot 


was unwilling herself to 


any negative judgment; she dwelt in 
stead on the positive a hievements she 


had 


This Japanese w 


witnessed 


oman 8 not anti 


American, either by background or 
result ol 
She 


Japan's better 


as a her mainland explora 


tions was educated at one ol 
(American sponsored ) 
mission colleges for women, and spent 
three years ol postgraduate study in 
the United 
Olivet 


logical 


States, at Michigan's 
Theo 


since r¢ 


and at I 
Seminary, and 
visited the United States. She teaches 
now at Tokyo's American 
sponsored Christian universities 


College nion 


has 
one of 
In the course ol 


other 
visited 


attending various 


Christian conferences, she has 


most European countries, as 
Egypt India, the 
Philippines, and several ports on the 
Malayan peninsula. She visited China 
briefly in 1939 and again in 1948 
when she spent ten days in Shanghai 
just before it fell under Communist 
rule. During this 
came to know 
nese Christian 


well as Ceylon 


latter visit she 


well a number of Chi 
leaders there 

When the United Church of Christ 
in Japan passed a resolution two 
years ago urging more direct associa 
tion Christians in China, she 
embarked on her one ol the 


committee delegated the responsibil 


with 


role as 


ity of implementing the resolution 


had 


soliciting an invitation 


by writing to friends she 


mae 
in Shanghai 


Alte 


letter came suddenly this spring, in 


to visit 


two years of silence, a 


viting her to come. She spent a month 


visiting Canton, 

Peking, and Hankow 
In talking her, I felt fied 
hat she had not gone to China to 
} 


rave ne 


Shanghai, Nanking 


with sati 


ondertul it hey 


was 


ipproach was tl anything cautiou 


She 


ent as a well-educated, well 


traveled, thoughtlul Japanes 


will to. «a 
( hire 


Her description of the first stage 
of the trip indicative of he 
caution. She wa Shinshan 
the Chinese-British town, by 


i young? 


on a mission of good 


fellowship for, Chinese 


was 
met at 
border 
man trom an “international! 


tourist bureau” who spoke excellent 
Having heard ol 


tour which 0 


Japanese the 


uided many visitors 


to Communist countries must endure 
she was uncomfortable and dissat 
pite 


fied 
the fact that he had been sent by the 


with her young guide, ce 
Chinese Christian 


it As 


friends in ( 


groups she was to 
met her 
told them 
wcompanied by 
had her 
for most of her trip was guided by a 
She 


successful in 


won * she 


inton, she 
wanted to be 


She 


she 


Christians only way, and 


personal friend ippears to have 


been 


quite ivoidineg 


the carelully-planned state tour and 


asked to stop unex pec tedly in various 
communities to talk with farmers and 


shop keepers 


Consciously fair though he wa 


she phrased many of her replies to 


my questions in an unconseiou 


ittitude of hope and encouragement 


an attitude which i is crucial t 
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Americans to know about even if we 
cannot fully understand 

“The economic situation,” she said, 
“is not so goodyet.” She went on to 
describe the plain and often shabby 
dress of the people she had seen, not 

and again the “yet".—to be com 
pared with Japan, but far better than 
it had seemed when she had visited 
China before 

“But more than the economi 
change,” she went on, “I was im 
pressed by the absence of a sense of 
fear.” It was, she explained, a fa 
different feeling from the one she 
had had while visiting Fast Germany, 
where she felt fear everywhere. Often 
when she visited Chinese homes, she 
said, she commented frankly on 
things which disturbed her: “ that 
there were too many pictures of Mao 
Tse- Tung; I saw him even in the 
churches. But even though | often 
said these things in a loud voice, no 
one shut the windows.” She admitted 
that much of present China had 
been founded on fear in the early 
days of the change (she never once 
called it “the revolution” or the 
“civil war,” always “the change’) 
but she had not sensed such fear 
during her visit. “I'm not sure how 
free they are, but at least they aren't 
watched by the police always.” 

She was particularly impressed by 
the new sense of human dignity and 
equality which she found: the maid 
in her friend's house, offended when 
offered a parting gift, finally accepted 
it when assured it was not a tip, but 
a token of friendship; the janitor in 
the YWCA who enjoyed a new ssense 
of mutual respect with his superiors; 
the YWCA official, wife of a success 
ful rug manufacturer, who spoke of 
her increased respect for the workers 
in her husband's factory and for 
her feliow-workers in the YWCA 
movement 

My Japanese friend, in brief, was 
em as a Christian by many 
facets of new Chinese life which she 
felt to be essentially identical to the 
Christian ethic, and she pointed out 
that her Chinese friends had similarly 
found it difficult to criticize the new 
regime without criticizing many of 
the concepts which they had so long 
promoted as Christians 

Did she, I asked, have any doubts 
or reservations about the methods 
used to effect this sweeping change? 
There had been, she admitted, many 


12 


cases of landlords and others being 
“imprisoned while they were ‘re 
educated,’”’ but she felt, from her 
conversations with her Christian 
friends, that many had been con 
vinced by the example set by the 
Red Soldiers when they first oc- 
cupied an area; that the spirit of 
dedication and service had been con 
tagious enough to sweep many along 
with it. When I pressed her on this 
she went on to say that the Chinese, 
being a practical people, had perhaps 
accepted Communist methods because 


they worked 


What of China's aggressive foreign 
policy? How did it fit in with the 
new ethic of China? She didn't know; 
the Chinese Christians with whom 
she spoke, she said, disclaimed any 
territorial ambition, but felt strongly 
that Formosa is a domestic issue 
What of Korea, Viet Nam, Tibet? As 
she replied, I felt sure that she didn't 
believe the Communist line on these 
questions, that her logic told het 
China was wrong; but she fell back 
on the conflict of reports, and refused 
to condemn Chinese aggression. “We 
don't know,” she “which 
the thieves.” 

I asked her to speak of the possible 
impact of what she had seen in China 
on her own country It was in 
these concluding comments that she 
summed up not only what many 
Japanese today are thinking, but 
also, perhaps, much of her own and 
all of Asia's Red 
China 

“The important thing,” she, said, 
“is how we solve our own problems. 
We must not forty-ninth 
state—_we must not depend on the 
United States or anyone. We must 
find our must solve our 
own, Asian problems, by ourselves 
It will be difficult, but we must do it. 
Japan is a part of Asia, and 
how to find our own way—and 
that doesn’t mean anti-American 
ism—-is our problem.” 

I came away from our talk per- 
plexed and frustrated. Her analysis of 


said, are 


enthusiasm for 


become a 


own way, 


China today is, | am sure, a rose 
tinted one; she has chosen to ignore 
or to soft-pedal the aggressiveness of 
Red China and the terror which is so 
significant a part of the new order 
While recognizing the immediate 
good which she, as a Christian, sees 
in the new Chinese society, she pre 
ferred to overlook the totalitarian 
state behind that good. Although she 
knows the dangers of totalitarianism 
both from her own and other 
countries’ experience, she decided not 
to emphasize them in the hope that 
China's will somehow be different. 

Yet I am equally convinced that 
she did not set out to be a Red China 
apologist, that she attempted to 
evaluate Red China. fairly. Certain 
ly she knows of American democracy 
and is enough of a democrat herself 
to recognize that China is not what 
we would call a democratic country 
But she knows that American 
democracy has not been, and cannot 
be, transplanted intact on Asian soil 
She seeks a social pattern which, al- 
though democratic in the broad 
sense, will be in the Asian context; 
and she feels strongly that it should 
come from Asia. And in her seeking, 
she is willing to don _ rose-tinted 
glasses as she looks at China, the first 
Asian nation to achieve a_ social 
pattern independent of Western 
domination 


too 


The views of China she expressed, 
so typical of many of her country 
men, do not differ altogether from 
Western views; the facts reported are 
much the same. It is primarily the 
emphasis put upon the facts, the at 
titudes toward China, Asia, and the 
West, that mark the difference. The 
British back from China 
says, “China has made amazing ad 
vances; but we must consider the 
means she has used.” My Japanese 
friends say, “We must of course bear 
in mind the means which China has 
used; but consider the amazing ad 
vances she has made.” 

Superficially the inversion seems 
minor. But it is one which is 
at the very core of Asian senti 
ment; it is an expression of the 
attioude of hope and encourage 
ment with which Asians look at 
their mainland neighbor. America 
and the West can ignore this hard 
fact only at the gravest peril to its 
hope for leadership in this most 
strategic area on earth 


observer 
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It Was A Scream 


by MAURICE KLAIN 


NEVER thought I'd 

with the Republicans 
year. And least of all 
Guard. But I did. Shortly before the 
election I received a 
pected call for help 

“A damsel in distress” was the way 
my wife described the call. The lady 
had telephoned while I was out. She 
had to talk to me. And This was 
a big thing, she said. Very big. It had 
been through the White House. It 
was ready for press—well, almost. But 
first she wanted to check facts 
This thing would probably appear 
all over the country. She left her 
name and number—-Mrs. Frank Hub 
bell, better known locally as Inez 
Wallace, who used to Holly 
wood for a Cleveland newspaper 

“You can throw me a lifeline, Pro 
fessor,” Miss Wallace announced 
when I returned her call. She had 
written an appeal for the GOP. Some 
thing with a real wallop. “The Re 
publicans are yetting scared. Desper 
ate, in fact. They think it’s time to 
hit hard.” 

What was /rer trouble? “I'm a Hol 
lywood writer,” she explained. “Just 
a babe in the woods when it comes 
to politics. I don’t want to be sued.” 
Miss Wallace feels about libel laws as 
some people do about cats. “he has 
queer, uneasy, shivery ions 
whenever they brush against he 

(She is no sissy, though. Quite the 
contrary. Movie gossip is just a side 
dish with her. Adventure—danger 
is the meat she craves. Once, for ex 
ample, she managed to get practically 
a ringside seat at a voodoo murder in 
the tropics. A profile writer dubs her 
a “Lady in Search of 
“will attempt anything to get a 
story” and “has encountered experi 
ences that raise the hair ard chill! the 


collaborate 
Not this 


with the Old 


sudden, unex 


oorni 


some 


cover 


$155 


Danger” who 
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blood.” Miss Wallace regards “adven 
ture writing” as “a 
overcoming 


matter ol 
fear in sub 
When |! out on a 
dangerous assignment, | always say to 
myself, ‘If 
ready now.’ ”) 

The lady worried about 
statement in the pitch she was mak 
ing for the Republicans, She accused 
the Roosevelt Administration of def 
initely knowing, a week in advance, 
that “the Japs” attack Pear! 
Harbor and, “incredible as it may 
seem,” deliberately letting it happen 

Ihe White had 
creation, informed me. Howard 
Pyle, the President's and her 
husband's friend, had looked it over 
It would fill an entire page of Ohio's 
biggest morning paper, the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, on a Sunday before the 
election. Some “multi-millionaires” 
around Cleveland would pick up the 
bill They other “angels 
would have the message reprinted 
in papers elsewhere and thus spread 
it across the land 

Miss Wallace read to me a second 
and a third time her phrases about 
Pear! Harbor. “Well, Professor?” | 
tried hard to be casually professional 
I said, without mentioning libel, 
“That's not a truthful statement.” 
She fussed with the words a bit, using 
some of mine to make revisions, until 
I conceded reluctantly that, in a nar 
row technical sense perhaps, she had 
done no 


ones own 


conscious Start 


you want me, God, I am 


was one 


would 


House seen her 
she 


aice 


hoped 


violence to history 
But I am not, I cautioned her, a spe 


great 





MAURICE KLAIN 
politica 


associate professor of 
science et Western Reserve Uni 
versity, hes written for 
Political 
Review, the 


the Americar 
Antioch 
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cialist in military or diplomatx 


fairs. | named several 
are “The Miss Wallace 
remarked, call a bunch 
of college professors, you re apt 
run into 
Democrats.” 

“Lady,” | 
have 

She laughed 
‘you're a good sport about it I 
tured to that Mr 
er had inetfective 
a President but as a party leader too 
"Oh 
er make good Pres 
(-rant 


persons who 
trouble is,’ 
“when you 


somebody supporting the 


mswered, “you alread 


“Anyway,” she said 
ven 
suggest Fisenhovr 


been not only i" 


She interrupted me you're $0 
right. Soldiers ne 


idents. General was terrible 
100.” 

As a co-author | looked forward to 
seeing Miss Wallace's piece in print 
from the 
sage on which I had collaborated un 
I had no 


going to say 


Ol course, apart one pas 


enthusiastically idea what 


she was Sure enough, 
her plea was published—a full-page 
spread to lure the eye and sway the 
in Ohio and maybe 


vote of millions 


elsewhere. A crn du coeur it was 
rending the stillness and complacency 
October's Sabbath morn. “I'm 
AGAIN!” Miss Wal 
threatened in big, startling let 


ters across the top of the page 


What an un 
hadn't realized 
that Miss Wallace was so wrought up 


ol an 
GOING TO SCREAM 


I reproached myself 
feeling clod I am. I 


nor that she had lived through such 
As a child she 
nightmare vi 


hy imrowing ¢ xp ricnccs 
was terrorized by ions 
by Indians, wild beasts, and other 
the dark. One night she 
her tomcat for “a TIGER 
and, as its sharp claws dug relentless 
[my] arm,” Miss Wallace 
reminisced for the sake of the voters 
“there sounded a shrick that was like 
something this The 
only wonder is that its reverberations 
did not shatter the ice floes in the St 
Lawrence River. When my father had 
tanned my bottor soundly, he held 


haunts of 
mistook 


ly into 


out of world 


me at arm's length and pronounced 
those 
Don't 
again!” 

What 


since! 


words 
like that 


never-to-be-forgotten 


you EVER scream 


sulle red 
screaming ‘I 


this has 
And 
notice, she “our country 
sold down the river at Yalta I 


saw iron and steel shipped to Japas 


woman 
without 


saw saw 





and returned as bullets to kill our 
men, while Red Cross nurses and 
Catholic nuns were raped I lived 
to see,” Miss Wallace continued, ap 
praising U.S. programs of economu 
aid to foreign countries, “the sub 
stance of our nation sent 
heathen who cared less for us 
the dirt under their feet 

“I saw secret conference: with for 
eign powers where dignitaries ate 
from gold plates, sitting on priceless 
Oriental rugs. I saw the day 
when practically our entire Navy was 
shot to hell in Pearl Harbor I 
saw KBataan, with its 
"March of Death’ | saw our sons 
left to rot in tropic heat I saw 
American mothers, shocked and dazed 


abroad to 
than 


infamous 


by loss of their loved ones in a dis 
tant land—and all because of a War 
we could have prevented 
the Korean unnecessary, un 
called for, and seemingly never-end 
ing 
in high Government positions 

All this and more—much, much 
more——Miss Wallace She 
traveled in more places than Kilroy 
She has trysted with fate more often 
than Lanny Budd. Through 
thing, though, the sting of her fa 
ther’s palm was sharp upon her. “I 
this come to and still 
I did‘ not scream.” 

For this repression Miss Wallace 
found some relief in piety. “One 
likes to speak respectiully of past 


| saw 


war, 
| saw Communists put 
saw has 
every 


saw all pass 
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God, 


one ol 


But when in His 
came and took these 
away, | saw a piano-playing Romeo 
get on a soap box and wave the flag, 
living in reflected glory Then 
when it seemed that I bear 
no more, a great man 
the horizon He 


Presidents 
mercy, 


could 
loomed on 
wore 
his military uniform but he wore both 
the and heart 
Under his leadership we began 
the great exodus from reckless 
debauch back to decent living, de 
cent citizenship and harmony with 
everybody's God.” 

What's more, Miss 
to feel like a new woman. Her fa 
ther’s hand fell away. The sting 
eased. Her voice rose in her throat 
full and free again. “And,” she 
warned the voters, “if you throw us 
back into that nightmare 
from which we awoke only four years 
ago, so help me God, ‘I'M GoING To 
SCREAM AGAIN!” 

I called Miss Wallace after readiny 
this, hoping to reach her before she 
toppled Cleveland's famous Terminal 
Tower. “Bless your heart,” she said 
“Professor, you were swell I 
learned from legal information that 
if you leave out 


Stars on 


stars stripes in his 


our 


Wallace came 


chaotic 


names you're not so 
apt to get it. I could have done 
the same thing for the Democrats 
and made it just as damning 

I'm a professional writer We can 
turn a tramp into a king, and 
vice versa No use going into 
a tailspin, Professor I'm no 
Jeanne d’Arc. 

“Leonard Hall wanted me to take 
out the part about foreign aid. The 
Cleveland millionaires wanted it 
left in They think Leonard Hall 
runs a powder-puff campaign I 
had it in the White House. They 
also wanted me to take out the stuff 
about foreign aid. Bat a 
crazy it otherwise 
it down——-you know, for the man on 
the street. Did you notice how few big 
words I used? I do think it's 
libel I'm just 
afraid the Commies may try to beat 
me up A big Democrat called 
me and said, ‘Look, Red, why in holy 
hell didn't you do this for us?’ I told 
him, “There's answer. You 
didn’t ask me and the Republicans 
did.’ ” 

Miss Wallace has also written, with 
out my collaboration, a movie script 
entitled “I Walked With a Zombie.” 


were 


about wrote 


fool-proof on 


just one 
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Did You Throw Your 
Vote Away? 


by MILTON MAYER 


gerne was it Harry Hop 
kins?—talked “making 
America over.” It begins to look as if 
we succeeded in doing it. In twenty 
transformed the 
civilian dog-eat-dog America of our 
youth into the War-and-Wel 
State. And in the four-year 
that followed, 1952-56, no- 
revolted. Why should anybody 
The revolt against Welfare 
was confined to the principled few 
among the rich, the unprinci 
pled rich along with all of the poor 
made richer by War. And the 
against continuous hot-and 
cold running War was contined to the 
The War-and-Welfare State 
appears to be here to stay 

Ihe fully developed War-and-Wel 
No-Party State, 
Fascist Italy 
Nazi Germany, 
Augustan Rome 

sipartisanship 
marker to the No 
State. In the No-Party State, 
called the Party is simply 
name tor the government 
apparatus. In the No-Party State, 
partisanship (except for partisans of 


about 


years, 1955-52, we 
recent 
fare 
revulsion 
body 
revolt? 


since 


were 
revolt 


traitors 


fare State is also the 
know it in Com 
Russia, and 
that in 

Athens 


half-way 


as we 
munist 
and before 
and Periclean 
is the 
Party 
what is 
another 


the Party) is confined to the six-feet- 
dictator 
ship is the last, not the first, mani 
festation of the emerging War-and 
Welfare No-Party State, and there is 
why voluntary, or grass 
where everyone 1s 
should not be, at 
Nor 


have to 


underground. Conformiust 


no reason 
contormity 
and at 


roots, 
rich 
least for a long time, enough 
the No-Party State 
emerge (just because it did once, in 
Germany) from an unworkable wel- 
ter of parties 


wal 


de es 


This country is half way to the No 
Party State. The last discernible di- 
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visions between the two big parties, 
divisions on slavery, tariffs, and taxes, 
have disappeared completely. The 
recently ended will be 
remembered for its recognition of bi 
partisanship’s seizure of 


campaign 


domestic 
foreign issues having dis 
appeared with Willkie and Vanden 
berg. The two platiorms were inter 
changeable; and to those who main 
tained, confidentially, that the plat 
forms should not be taken seriously, 
the reply can now be made that the 
two speaking campaigns (except for 
H-bomb and draft pro 
posals, of which more below) were in 
terchangable; and to those who told 
us not to take the speeches seriously, 
the reply can be made that the two 
men, if either was to have a chance of 
winning, had to be interchangable, 
give or take a kidney or a spelling 
test here or there. Both of them had 
to accept the War-and-Welfare State 
vast majority of their 
vere satisfied with it and 
wanted no other 


issucs, 


Stevenson's 


because a 
elec tors 


During the transformation of a 
which once cultivated inde 
pendence as a virtue in itself, the 
task of maintaining that virtue de 
volves upon an ever dwindling num 
ber of men and organizations. We all 


society 


know how rapidly this number has 
shrunk, and how few men and organ 
izations there are today who have 
not found painful, but compelling, 
reasons for becoming Democrats or 
that 
the heart-break 


the 


Republicans. I the 


suppose 
breaking point—or 


ing 
Norman 


point—was surrender of 
That sur 


render meant the surrender of Social 


Thomas to war 


ism, because war and Socialism, as 


was demonstrated in centrai Europe 


1914, can not live 
And the surrender of Social 
ism meant the abandonment of 
last tenable foxhole from which 
opponents of the No-Party 
could poke their poor muskets 

It was not that Socialism—or 
the Party what the 
dwindling ranks of the opponents ol 
the No-Party State were fighting for 


in the summer of 
together 
the 
the 
State 


Socialist 


was 


or voting tor 
ing -groum 


It was, rather, a gather 
where those who wanted 
to preserve independence until they 
could find better 
rally at election time, when the pres 
sure was heaviest, 
No Partyism 
disperse on their separate forays for 


something could 


upon them cast 


their vote against and 


independence. I was never a Socialist, 
and | anything 
Socialist: and so it was with the Popu 
lists, the Bull-Moosists, and the Pro 

When Debs 
frontcell campaign 
on the Socialist ticket, 
he polled 915,302 Socialist votes in a 
country that didn't have 25,000 Social 
ists 


never voted but 


gressives of yore Gene 
conducted — his 


for President 


so many people were there in 
America who opposed, only in the 
the first 
No-Party State 
which, in the full flower of the New 
Welfare 


name of independence, 


appearance of the 


Freedom, did not even offer 


with its War 


tribute to the 
than 
to blame him for the collapse of in 
dependence in America 
the 


There is no greater 


greatness of Norman Thomas 
There is no 


greater moment in memory olf 
thousands of college men and women 
generation the 
when Norman, lank and long 
pitched, and = full-humored 
stood in the college auditorium, the 
symbol of the independent man in 
America, and called 


youthful 


ot my than moment 


high 
fiery, 


upon youth to 


stay and live up its life 


loving rejection of war, all war, and 


oppression all oppression, and con 


all conformity. | am one of 
that 


when 


lormiuty, 
those thousands whom 
enthralled in a 


moment 
time idealism 
was not misdirected, as now, but was 
not directed at all; I am one of those 
thousands who would be haunted by 
that moment, when, as they: grew 
practical, and then old, and 
moribund, they betrayed his call; | 


then 


im one of those thousands now who 
could say, if they did betray that call 





before they were old, “I smartened 
up a decade or two before Norman 
Thomas did, but, and that 
flames again dies, “he 
wondertul that day.’ 

The task of fighting for inde 
pendence, devolving as it has upon a 
shrinking body of men and organi 
vations, devolved 
the always fewer, who 
left. Up until 1952 The Pro 
gressive was one of the lonely few 
left; The Nation and The New Re 
public had long, long since gone 
over, always, ol course, for paintul, 
but compelling, The Pro 
gressive, ol Madison, Wisconsin, was, 


boy,” 
moment and 


was 


very, very heavily 


upon lew, 


were 


reasons 


on the national scene, the last signi 
licant journal of bull-headed 
pendence, coming out of the prairies 
and reporting the bull-headed prairie 
conviction that America was still 
That bull-headedness, with 


promises 


out The Progressive's intelligence, 
took some queer turns historically, 
in, for example, the Populist move 
ment and in Colonel McCormick. But 
it never said die 

I do not believe that the editor of 
The Progressive, hammering out his 
stint, hammering down the printing 
bill, and hammering the writers on 
the head until they got their stuff 
in, ever had any idea of the great 
ness of The Progressive, ever believed 
half-way intelligent 
man, and the editor of The Progres 
siive is one, ever, in the midst of the 
small, sordid business of life, judges 
himself well enough. We not only 
look better than we are, but we do 
better than we are, and in this limited 
better than we are 

In its of October, 1952, the 
editor of The Progressive, under the 
beautiful title, “Adlai, Warts and 


it was so. No 


sense we are 


issuc 





ead 


litical associates. We will 
undie to one address, 


low prices: 
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All,” came out for 
whoever was running with him. (Re 
member when it didn't make any 
difference who ran for Vice-Presi 
dent?) So distressed was he in doing 
so, in 1952, that he almost 
half of that editorial, and the im 
portant half (the beginning and the 
end) to explaining why The Progres 
sive was going over to the Democratic 
Republican camp. At 
honest 


Stevenson and 


devoted 


the end of his 
fatal 
words, the fatal words of all men, of 
all parties, of all publications, and ol 
all peoples: “There is no other 
choice.” As if there had any 
more of a choice—than that between 
the Democrats and the Republicans 

in 1948, 1944, 1940, or theretofore! 

In the issue of October, 1956, the 
editor of The Progressive came out, 
far from gladly, for The 
warts plainer editorial! 
endorsement of that is, 
of the Democrat the 
1956 election—was keenly 
reasoned demonstration that the 
Democrats had been as bad as the Re 
publicans. But that was not what was 
important. What was important was 
the fact that in October, 1956, there 
was not one word to indicate that an 
independent American could do any 
thing 
characterize the 


agony, he wrote the 


been 


Adlai again 
The 


Stevenson 


were 


Party in 
mostly a 


about it; not word to 


absolutely 


one 
unpring 
pled character of major party political 
denominations in America; not one 
word to indicate that a minority party 
existed or ever had existed; not one 
word of remembrance or remorse; not 
one word to suggest that it was pos 
sible in America, for an independent 
man, fighting only for the preserva 
tion of independence, to choose to 
vote Socialist, Communist, Socialist 
Worker, Socialist Labor, Single Tax, 
Prohibition, or if, like several fighters 
for independence, he wanted to fight 
the whole frame-up, not vote at al! 
So fully, in the four intervening years, 
had the editor accepted the per 
nicious fallacy, “There is no choice,” 
that this time the fallacy 
even presented 

What had happened to the editor 
of The Progressive? Had he sold out? 
Of course not. Men like him, 
like Norman Thomas, and 
Stevenson and Eisenhower, and like 
me, do not sell out. What we do is 
assess the total situation in terms of 
what we want to get done and adopt 
whatever means appear to us, in our 


was not 


and 
like 
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clouded 
to get it 
be wrong 
afflicted, and 
wrong. But 
with selling 
What it 
is old age 


likeliest 
assessment may 
our are 
means 


judgment, to be 
done. The 
because faculties 
the 


this has nothing to do 


therefore 


out 
think, 


the edi 


has to do with I 


Norman 


and my 


I homas’ 


tor’s own. There is a great 
about the loneli 
But the loneliness 
of the solitary abides, and it 
We who have fought for in 
dependence in America 
old the 
ning of ranks in 
Wellare 


with 


deal said, nowadays 
ness of the crowd 
is very 
lonely 
have grown 
with 
the 


State, 


and, precipitate thin 
the War-and 
fk ich ot us, 
handful of 
ates, was a splinter of a splinter of a 
splinter 


lonely 
a decreasing associ 
If we had agreed, all of us, 
independence 
for, we might still have been a crowd 


on what we wanted 


without big enough to be a 


But we didn't 


having fought 


being 
lonely crowd 


Beset by loneliness 
for so long that it seemed that we had 
old 


old we 


forever, we belore 
and, did 
not want to leave the world no better 


lought 


grew 


our time, growing 


than we found it, or, as appeared 


probable, worse than we found it 
We something, get 
something done, before we died. And 
as every but fool 

knows, you have to have power to get 
things done. And 
minority party of 
but in 


wanted to do 


fool only every 


power is not in 
protest politics 
being elected, or in having 
power over someone who is 

7 the the 
November, 1956, issue, just before the 
battle, mother, “still our Not, 
“we are still his “he is 
still our man, and 
Arvey's.” “He is still less 
gladly, less madly even than a month 
but still We are a 
but he is and he will 
want him to do, and not 


said editor, in 


man.” 
Not, 
Dixie's 


man.” 
and 
our man,” 
earlier, ours 
handful, 
do what we 
what Dixie 
do. He will 
they number 
cratic election 


ours 


him to 
(although 


millions in a 


and Arvey want 


betray them 
demo 
and not us 


ilthough 


we number thousands or, likelier, 
hundreds) 
Zut he is not our 


man; he can not 


must, as a man of honor in a 
democracy, be the 
those him, 


work for him, pay for him, and pray 


be; he 


man of the vast 


majority of who want 


December, 1956 


for him. We are not electing a dix 
tator, but an executive of a repre- 
sentative The commit 
ment—be it only psychological—that 
he has had to the former 
National the Ameri 
can Legion, who serves as the Demo 


government 


make to 
Commander ol 


cratic Veterans Campaign Committee 
chairman, and who calls the Fund for 
the Republic a Communist front, is 
a heavier than 


ommitment any he 


could make to us 


But, because we want to get some 
thing—anything—done before we 
die, we are his man. For twenty, 
thirty, forty, it seems like a hundred, 
years the people who at birth abdi 


cated their responsibility to indepen 


dence have called us “irresponsible.” 
Our friends among them, instead of 
dismissing us, have urged responsi 
bility, influence, and effectiveness on 
us. They the 
name of realism, always as practical 
men, to persuade us that if we can't 


lick ‘em we should join ‘em 


And pour it on, on the 
editor of The Progressive, on Norman 
They tell us that 
and they do—to Liber 
the 
that 
the 
but 
and 


have come, always in 


how they 


Thomas, on me! 
they need us 
alize the 
New Deal 
we will be 
Party, as 


Preserve 
tell us 
inside 
Critics, 
Bullhead 
meering and snarling and refusing 
to Get In There and Work (or Fight) 
As Roosevelt's enemies 
with Never 
friends 


Party, or to 
They 
listened to 


(,ains 


Constructive 


never outside, Sitting 


taunted him 
Having Met a Payroll, 
taunt us with Never 
Having Rung a Doorbell. When we 
say No, Never, to War and War's 
Wellare, we Cut Ourselves Off from 
the Mainstream, which our friends 
say we have got to Swim With and 
which we say will sink us. The pres 
sure is relentless; it is always half 
persuasive; and in time it persuades, 
Swell the Ranks 
whose monotonous 


and we thinning 
those volley of 
No, Nevers, mark them as incurably 


immature 


What should The Progressive have 
done in the 1956 campaign? It 
should have fought the trend toward 
the No-Party State. It should have in 
vestigated the current history of the 
displacement of all minority parties 
from the ballots; it should 
have fought to get them on; and it 
should have urged its readers to fight 
for independence with their votes 


several 


Independence is not good per s 
Nonconformity is not good per s 
Chaos is not democracy and anarchy 
is not a social order. But in Ameri 
ca in 1956 (and in 1952) inde 
pendence is the issue. Nonconformity 
The War-and-Welfare 
Stace is a straitjacket. The No-Party 
State is coming our way 


is the issue 


The causes of dependence and con 
formity in America 
Anti-Communism is the first 
the purest coincidence that 
McCarthy, that northern Bilbo, that 
midwest McCarran, was a Republi 
but Tru 
Commu 


two 


But 


today are 


it is 


Eisenhower 
said, “I put my 
nists in jail,” and who invented the 
loyalty-security 


can. It wasn't 


man, who 
nor 
Nixon, but Hubert Humphrey, who 
sponsored the law to put the Com 
munists in jail and capped McCarthy 
ism by making its violation a crime 
Between the the Re 
publicans there is no quarrel here 
Kelauve 


process, was it 


Democrats and 


with 
his fellow-Democrat, Humphrey, on 
the Humphrey-Dies Act, but that 
quarrel was intestine. And Stevenson, 
who spoke heroically to the American 
Legion in 1952, and got licked 
not spoken heroically since 

The second 
and the consequence of the first, is 
militarism and war. Are the Repub 
licans the war party? Is it Eisenhower 
who fastened militarism upon the 
American people? Was it James 
J. Gartield who dropped the first 
little secret hell-bomb on Hiroshima? 
Was it Calvin Coolidge who, single 
handed and despotically, plunged the 
United States into war in Korea? Has 
Stevenson denounced the militarism 
or repudiated the wars, hot or cold? 
Our Democratic Party friends assured 
us that his persistent attack on the 
Republicans for reducing the military 
establishment, “weakening 
fenses against the 
was only campaign 
which we might safely ignore; to 
which we had to reply that we were 
left wondering which part of the 
campaign was oratory and which part 
truth. It all sounded sincere 

The Republican Party could once 
have been branded, half truthfully 
the war party because its ranks in 
cluded the Merchants of Death. But 


quarreled heroically 


has 


cause ol contormity, 


our cle 
Communist men 


ace,” oratory 
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the big Merchants of Death owe what 
they are today to the Roosevelt and 
Truman 
Eisenhower. And the important non 
distinction between the two parties is 
that we Merchants of Death 
now. The big ones, in the executive 
suite, vote Republican; the little one 


regimes, no less than to 


are all 


in the armaments plants, vote Demo 
cratic. War done wonders for 
Welfare; who, in the War-and-Wel 
fare State, wants to get rid of it? Who 
that 
or to try? 


has 


wanted to would dare to say so 


On the two causes of conformity in 
America, the Democrats 
quarrel with the Republicans, in the 
Eisenhower regime or in the Roose 
velt-Truman. What difference would 
it make which of them won in 1956? 
What difference did it make which 
of them won in 1952? The Republi 
not the The 
Democrats would do nothing to re 
deem it. And all the 
the tom-toms knew, 


had no 


cans did ruin county 
beaters of all 
somewhere dec p 
in their bowels, that this was so 
lrue, a 


world events lifted the United States 


happy concatenation of 
from economic depression during the 
Democratic regime, in the year 1938 
(not 1955); the 
Hitler; the prosperity was war; and 
the War-and-Wellare Democracy de 
feated the War-and-Still-More-Wel 
fare Dictatorship And the Roose 
velt of 1932 was a conservative Roose 
velt, who turned out to be a Traitor 
lo His Class; ltantasy that 
the liberal Stevenson might do the 
same thing 


concatenation was 


suggests 


Fhe only disjunction between the 
Republican and Democratic candi 
dates in 1956 the candi 
dates, not the parties appeared sud 
denly halfway through the campaign 
when Stevenson proposed an end to 


between 


hydrogen bomb tests and considera 
tion of ending the draft. In The 
Progressive’s November, 1956, edi 
torial, plaguing both houses for 
dodging basic issues (but 
his lease on one of them), the editor 
of The Progressive brushed these pro 
made sense, he 


renewing 


posals aside; they 
said, but they did not compensate 
for the absence, in both candidates’ 
campaigns, of a bold and imaginative 
analysis and program. Many ardent 
peace people, on the other hand, 
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seized upon the Stevenson proposals 
imaginative. (1 
that some of these people were look 


as bold and suppose 
ing up from the well of loneliness for 
an excuse to vote for him; but I don’t 
know.) 

What about those proposals? What 
did they This much, I think, 
we can say for They presented 
and only 


mean? 
sure 
an issue, the first issue of 
the campaign, and an issue that stood 
a good chance of ringing the national 
bell. Stevenson was fighting from 
‘way behind; the editor of The Pro 
gressive was not the Stevenson 
man whose passion of four years ago 
had little. Eisenhower's re 
action was anger; the one thing the 
poor fellow knows he 
thing about is war, and here was 
Stevenson, (for all Ike knows) 
knows a lot about everything else, 
attacking him militarily. The Presi 
dent effect, that Stevenson 
was potty and that he 
nothing more to say on the subject 
But he was forced to have something 
more to say in the succeeding weeks; 
the H-bomb and draft 
Stevenson smoked him out 
the Republican pulse 
fingerers had reported to the high 
command chat the issue was a vote 
getter for Stevenson. The Republican 
Physicists were summoned to con 
the Democratic Physicists’ 
thut detection of a detonation 
Phe Republi 
chanman ol Atomic Energy 
Committee energized, It was 
rough on the Old Soldier; he had to 
answer # military 
(as the editor ol 


only 
cooled a 
knows some 


who 


said, in 
would have 


with issue 


Obviously 


tradict 
claim 
anywhere was possible 
can the 


was 


civilian on 
Bur there was 
The Progressive would say) no choice 


ques 
tions 


The big question is, did Stevenson 
the in order to get 
and, if not, why hadn't he raised it 
before? If he raised it to get 
it was (to use a redundancy) cheap 
politics 

Or, while his 
willy-nilly, attract 
fond parents of 
are going to be 


raise issue Votes 


voles, 


raising it 


the 
future 


might, 
votes of the 
babies who 
looking like 
fried eggs and brought up in a bottle 
of vinegar, did he raise the issue be 
cause he thought it was militarily in 
telligent? Im that case, he was 
probably wrong, because decisions of 
military intelligence belong to the 
militarily intelligent, who have, to 
put it extremely mildly, Eisent: »wer's 
cat 


born 


Or did he raise the issue on moral 
grounds? Only on 
would peace 


such grounds 


people be properly 
moved by what otherwise must have 
been 
stupidity. But there was no evidence 
that 


morally 


cheap politics or military 
that the grounds were moral, o1 
the candidate was dealing 
with and militarism, 
draft as a moral 
blight or nuclear (or any other kind 
We 


could 


wal with the 


curse and a moral 


of war as a moral blasphemy 
rather, that we 
the Russians by our 


were assured, 
still deter 
ior strength without the draft, and 
that we 


blow up 


super 


had enough bombs now to 
the world; 
than moral postures 

The only reforms left, in the War 
and-Welfare State, radical re 
These nobody and 
neither candidate promised or threat 
ened them 


something less 


are 
forms wants 
The one peculiar reform 
that was needed, even in a War-and 
Welfare State, is the 
result of the unanimous decision, 
written by a Republican Chief Jus 
tice, of a Democratic and Republican 
Supreme Court, and in support of 
this reform that deplorable charac 
ter, 
‘lose, to be sure) a shade more 
spoken than Our Man. The only 
crisis in the War-and-Welfare State is 
the moral crisis of War and of Wel 
fare produced by War; and to the 


under way, as 


Nixon, was (with fewer votes to 


out 


perpetuation of crisis the Democrats 
and Republican candidates both com 
mitted 
lear or 


and us, without 


States 


themselves 
flavor 


Whatever the United 
ernment does to you, my 
the next four years 


gov 
friends, in 
do not blame me 
and, conversely, whatever it does for 
you, do not praise me. I did not vote 
for it; I this I 
say without knowing (as I do 
know while I 
election) who won 


voted against it; can 
Theat 
the 


who lost 


write, just before 
I know 
It was the lonely old men, still fight 
ing, however feebly, for independence 
in America lost 


them, and it gives me great pleasure 


who I was one of 
on this inauspicious occasion, to use 
the future perfect in the interest of 
future perfection and say that, by 
the time these perishable words are 
published, I shall have 

Darlington Hoopes and 
Friedman, the Socialist ticket 


voted lor 
Samuel 
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The Filter-Tip Fraud 


by ROY NORR 


YIGARETTE 
A their allies of the press——profess 
the health re 
turning to the industry's cheeks, Ad 
dicts who quit the weed on doctor's 


propagandists—and 


to see rosy glow of 


orders apparently have returned to 
their diet of tars 
Smokers that they 
can combine fun cancer—after 
all, you can smoke your head off for 
15, 20, 30 the lethal 
effects of lung cancer strike you. And 
relentless dies of 


nicotine and 


have discovered 
with 


years belore 


not every smoker 
this atrocious disease. Cigarette con 
sumption is approaching the peaks 
that prevailed five or six years ago, 
we are told 

It could be with 
truth, that the cheek, turned largely 
to Wall Street, is not really healthily 
pink, but heavily rouged. Rouged by 
the huckster who BIG 
pleasure,” as the have 


said greater 


cries “big, 


cigarette ads 
it, if you smoke ‘em kingsize 
If 20,000,000 or more smokers are 
reaching for the  proferred 
“health protection” of filter up ciga 
king-size filters, of filters 
that filter the filtering action of long 
that 
becoming in 
conscious of the deadly 
health risks they may be undertaking 
Filter tip sales have had a phenome 


now 
rettes, of 


cigarettes, it 1s also true more 


and more smokers are 


creasingly 


nal rise, from a two per cent sales 


volume a few years ago to more than 


30) per cent last year but what the 
peddler neve 
that 


1952 volume, it 


cigarett 
the fact 
reach the 
ROOD O00 to 


have 


mention 1s 


even if cigarette sales 
is largely 
10.000.000 new 
added to the 


mostly 


bee ause 
smokers been 


industry's rosters—teenagers 
seduced by every device the cigarette 
pusher can command to take the first 
ste ps toward addiction 

filter 


It is clear that the tip gim 


mick has proved i detinite factor in 


December, 1956 


halting declining sales. Smokers yearn 
ing for the that smoking 
has been made “safer” are 
liable to respond to the slick adver 
tising for these cigarettes. No adver 
the unwholesome 
pulfery of cigarette advertising is so 
laden with evil promise for the health 
of the nation 


assurance 


“sale” of 


tising hoax in 


lo date, eighteen great studies here 
and abroad all 
intemperate smoking as 


point inexorably to 
al possible, 
probable, or established facior in the 
epidemic lung cancer—“‘the 
most anguished of all forms of life” 

few 


rise ol 
and heart specialists doubt its 

with the toll 
forms of heart 


killer ol 


association 
taken by 
the 


terrible 
certain 
disease, 
time 


greatest our 
that the 
study in the 
American 
confirm the 


It is now announced 
fourth and final 
survey begun by the 


mass 
(Can 
cer Society will associa 
that 
there is a causal relationship between 
excessive cigarette smoking and other 
and that 


Causes 


tion of smoking and lung cancer 


forms of this dread disease 
the death rate 
including coronary thrombosis, is 
higher among cigarette smokers than 
among men smoked. The 
survey, conducted by 20,000 voluntary 
with 


from all 


who never 
workers, involved 
193.000 

“The 
stated in a report made this summer 
by the government's National Can 
cer Institute, conclusion 


interviews 
individuals 


weight of evidence,” it was 


“favors the 





ROY NORR has devoted many 


conducting research into 


yeers to 
medical liter 
ature here and sabroed. His articles on 
cigeretie smoking heve appeared in the 
c Herald and 


Cancer by the Carton nm the 


hr istiar the Reader's D 
ges! rts 
latter 


publication has been widely 


rculated 





risk 


demon 


the 
cigarette 


that 
among 


excess lung cance 
smokers, 
strated in special study groups, occurs 
in the total population as well.” Dr 
Paul Dudley White, 
hower's heart 
hesitatingly 
weed 


President Eisen 


consultant, says un 
“Tobacco is a noxious 


and an unnecessary source ol 
irritation to people's stomachs, lungs 
blood pressure, and cardiac rhythm 
In recognition of its great responsi 
bility to the public interest, the new 
commercial television system recently 
retuses to Tt 
fact 
first reported in this country in my 
“Norr Newsletter about Smoking 
Health.” In 


tising has been completely 


set up in England 


cept cigarette advertising——« 
anal 


Sweden tobacco adver 
banned 
because of the alarming increase of 
cigarette smoking among teenagers 


Here 


is doing its dismal best to downgrade 


where the cigarette industry 


what you see on 
the 
the 


true liltering action 
radio, and 
blitzkrieg 
huckster 


tclevision, hear on 


read in the press in 
conducted by the cigarette 
is this 

“High filtration to help you keep 
your smoking moderate 

“Effective liltration.” 

“Self-tiltering action 

“Real filtration.” 

\ far cry, 


the days when white-coated phonies 


one might say, from 


touted cigarettes as a gargle for sore 
throat, good for the digestion, better 
for the nerves, an energy builder for 
athletics. It 
sneezers, 


made wus a nation of 


snifflers, coughers, spitters 


and the greatest consumers of to 


bacco products in the world 


Nevertheless, truly mercile and 


harmful are some of the insidious 


now being carried on 


back the 


into the 


campaigns 
to bring properly scared 
smoker narcoti net 


It's a fascinating story of adver 
filtra 


risk of 
heart disease. N 


tising success No relerence to 


tion as diminishing the 
smoker's cancer o1 
mention of and ta 


even a nicotine 


* 


by the big cigarette advertisers 

claim of what filters filter out 
It is all quite unnecessary, bee 

of the 


prev hous 


background built up in 
Remember 


' 
Commercial 


takes 


f am paigns 
bellow ing ail 
“No 


other filter tip 


nicotine and tars 





harmful 
out the 


much 
filters 


“Filters out so 
smoke that it also 
worry in every puff,” 

“For the greatest health protection 
in cigarette history.” 

With the smoker thus brainwashed, 
all that was needed in the succeeding 
campaign was to keep repeating “rea! 
filtration” or “effective filtration” to 
give him the illusion that he would 
be effectively protected from the 
lethal products of tobacco smoke 

The six largest cigarette 
facturers are now beating the drums 
for fourteen different brands of filter 
cigarettes, The trend to big economy 
size sales of nicotine and tars has led 
form of adver 
hard to tell whether 
count ‘em—in a single 
filters, or funnels 
to let the poisonous vapors come 
through more easily. The latest 
phenomenon in the filter tip field 
the slogan, “Your taste can't 
tell the filter's there.” 


But stranger 


manu 


to an almost lunatic 
tising. It is 
20,000 filters 


cigarette act as 


bears 


than fiction of filter 
tip advertising is the truth about 
filter tips, from the medical stand 
point, What the Big Five in the in 
dustry are trying to do is produce not 
the best, but the worst possible filters, 
so that “the real tobacco flavor” 
might come through like thunder 
Anything will do—a dab of cotton, a 
bit of cellulose, a few shreds of miner 
al matter—just so it combines “fil 
tration” with tasty nicotine and tars 
too. The laboratory of the American 
Medical Association has foynd more 
nicotine in some filter tips than in 
regular cigarettes 

From the standpoint of effective 
Grace M. Roth, of the Mayo 
Foundation, has reported: “Whether 
the tobacco is “denicotinized’ or 
whether the tobacco originally is 
low in nicotine, apparently the con 
tent of the nicotine in the cigarette 
must be decreased more than 60 pet 
cent before the vascular effects of 
smoking fail to appear or are only 
slight.” Dr. Irving S. Wright, a 
former president of the American 
Heart Association, cites how a victim 
of Buerger’s disease, in which tobacco 
is taboo, lured back by the adver 
tising of a popular filter to smoke 
again, suffered a severe recurrence of 
the disease 


ness, Dr 


The eminent Dr. Evarts A. Graham 
of St. Louis, notable for his studies 


of smoking and cancer, has declared 
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“In my opinion the only good filter 
is one that won't let any smoke come 
through.” Dr. Alton Ochsner, head 
of the famous Ochsner Clinic in New 
Orleans, asked as to whether filters 
help, said, “Yes—to sell cigarettes.” 


certain 
remain 


J 


that the 
addicted 
the fold, 


increasing 


To make 
sared smoker 
iflter he 
inanufacturers 


more 
will 
has returned to 
are using 
amounts of cheaper, coarser tobaccos 
lor their filter tip brands. Growers 
who for years have been encouraged 
to produce a mild, light-bodied leaf 
for regular cigarettes have been left 
holding the bag. Note the gentle way 
in which a tobacco reporter chroni- 
cles the new development: “Cigarette 
manufacturers have discovered that a 
darker, and stronger 
leaf is best for filter cigarettes. Some 
flavor apparently is lost as the smoke 
passes through the filter.’ 

Also added to the woes of the to- 
grower the smoker's 
health danger—is “homogenized” to 
bacco, made of stems, damaged leaves, 
The mess 
is pulverized, mixed with a gluey 
and rolled 
tinuous sheets to take the place of 


heavier-bodied 


bacco and to 


and other forms of refuse 


substance, out in con 
“golden, sun-ripened tobacco leaves.’ 

Filter tips and 
smokers. But cigarette adver 
tising directed to the teenage market 
is another matter. There the main 
drive is the use of living testimonials 

tainted the 
to entice into 


are for oldsters 


NC ared 


testimonials—on 
girls 
teach 


air, 
early 
them to 


like 


bovs and 


smoking habits, to 
take their 


whiskey on the rocks 


smoking “straight,” 

Army and Navy pilots have recent 
ly been that mon 
oxide, absorbed from cigarette smoke 
and night 
television screen, 


warned carbon 
is dangerous in altitude 
flying 
young 


But on your 


smiling flyers are made to 
drool over the “pickup” and comfort 
they get from cigarettes. Youth's base 
ball heroes recite their cigarette com 
mercials as if smoking by the carton 
helped them hit home-runs. All that 
is glamorous on stage and screen is 
used by the cigarette advertiser to 
establish the feeling that 
means manliness for boys, sophistica 
tion for girls 
To all of 


recently 


smoking 


new element has 
teenage charac 


this a 
been added 


and 

illustrations for 
The girl 
lighted cigarette by het 
escort more often than not 
The 


vertisements showing an eaget 


ters on television 
featured in 
advertisements 


teenagers 
cigarette 
who is 
handed a 
is clearly 
a bobbysoxe magazine ad 
crowd 


shouting its admiration for a new 


brand display in the forefront a 
generous sprinkling of boys and girls 
ol pre high school age (,et em 
young to keep them,” an 


advertising 


admiring 


columnist writes ibout 
such campaigns 

What can be done? 

On the filter tip front, at least, an 
excellent precedent exists for a 
public-spirited campaign in Congress 
and state legislatures which could 
entirely the 
towards filter-faking 

A few ago food 
jumped into the field with “sodium 
" “salt-free,” and similar diets, to 
take advantage of the medical 
paign conducted against high-salt 
diets in many conditions of heart and 
vascular 


covered 


reverse present trend 


years proc essors 
low, 


cam 


disease. It soon dis 
that did not 
necessarily mean diets sufficiently low 
in salt for therapeutic requirements, 
that “salt-free” did not 
free from all salt. Thereupon 
Pure Food and Drug 
clamped down on the manufacturers 
and label their 
products with a statement of the 
salt percentage Yet salt 
is neither the poisonous alkaloid that 
is nicotine nor the equally noxious 


was 


“sodium-low” 


ilways mean 
the 
Administration 


forced them to 


claimed 


substance that is tobacco tar 

There is a far 
that 
should be properly labeled with refer 


more compelling 


reason filter tip cigarettes 


ence to their content of nicotine and 


tars. Tobacco is medically recognized 
a drug is not 
a drug if it is not listed in the United 


States Pharmacoepia, from which list 


as a vicious drug, but 


mysterious 
Pure Food 
about to be en 


ing it 
circumstances 
and Drug Act 
acted 


disappeared in 
when the 
was 
therefore, is 


Leg islative action 


required to give the Pure Food and 
Drug 
cigarettes 


Administration authority over 


Nothing less can protect the health 
of America from the 
filter tip advertising 


great hoax of 

(Copies of this article ma he ob 
tained from the author, at 10 for $/ 
or 100 for $4. Address Roy Norv, 993 
Park Ave., New York 28, N.} 
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THE MOOD OF AMERICA 


Notes on a Southerner Ahead of His Time 
And on A Blind Spot of Organized Labor 


The Man Who Voted 
Against Segregation 


by THEODORE CLEVENGER, JR. 


TEXT TO LeRoy 
, da's popular governor 
likely to hear 
Florida is John Orr 
Voted Against Bills 

When he rose to ask for the floor 
in the Florida House of Representa 
Orr 


little 


Flori 
the man 
about in 

Man Who 


Collins, 


you're most 
The 


the Segregation 


generally 
Miami 
he was 


recently 
but 
Fifteen 


ell on his way to becoming the most 


tives was a 


respected known 


lawyer minutes later 
controversial political figure in the 
State 

The drama which unfolded during 
that tense quarter hour in the House 
had its 
when Governor Collins 


chamber beginnings in April 


making good 
on a campaign 


promise appointed a 


pecial committee to study ways and 


means of preserving segregation in 


Florida. Headed 


Supre me Court 


chools of 
Florida 
Fabisinski, the 
hundreds of 


court 


the publi 
by retired 
justice L. I 


tee devoted 


commit 
hours to 


studying decisions and the 


many bills, resolutions, and memori 


the 
‘ flort to 


al passed by the 
Southern 


legislatures of 
othe: state in an 
maintain the 


Five bills 


that committee 


Status quo 

eventually came out of 
and the governor 
called a special session of the legisla 
The committee did 
None of the bills 


word “segregation.” 


bac . 


ture to pass them 
brilliantly 
the 


unfamiliar with 


it work 
contained 
Nobody thei 


December, 1956 


ground could suspect a segregation 


purpose The key piece of legislation 
simply places in the hands of certain 
sole Te 


administrative officials the 


sponsibility for assigning pupils to 
state It it 


will be 


within the 
the effect of 
the fight for 
Florida on a pupil-by-pupil basis. In 


any schools 


stands, this law 
to put integration in 
each case it will be necessary to prove 
that the 
misused his 


olficial involved has grossly 
Anvbody fa 


rules of evi 


authority 
miliar with the ordinary 
knows 


that a case of this type has less than 


dence and burden of prool 


a hundred-to-one chance of success 


that the 
mittee bills were more likely to work 
than any 


Everybody agreed com 
legislation yet 
The bills 
But 
for John Orr, they would have had 
the unanimous support of the House 


segregation 
passed by a Southern state 
passed the Senate unanimously 


as well 


On the familiar 
pattern of lights on the display board 
of the 
attention 
the 


contrasted 


one morning 
machine 
On the 


rows of 


voting was drawing 


bills 


votcs 


segregation 


ong green “yea” 
with the 
red “nay” opposite the 
Dace 


silently 


single 
Orr 


sharply 
nate 
County 


as the representative 


voted against the commuttee 
“wildcat 
that 


time 


bills and other 
bills 


sented from 


segregation 


and resolutions were pre 


time to 
It had been a busy, noi 
When the 
with the 
Orr 


mission 


morning 
bills had pa ed 


m sporty 


last of the 


usual thumping 


rose and asked quietly for per 


to take the floor on a point 


of personal privilege. As he strode to 


the well of the House the tumult 


died down 


For the 
(rr got 


next 


something tl 


quart 
our John 


lew men ever get trom a state ik 
the 


attention oft 


lature complete and undiy 


every member ol 
House 

Orr explained that his purpose 
usking for the floor was to 


his vote on “the several 


bills,” 


ol being 


and that due to the 
misunderstood 
With 


itions he 


written the speech 
' 


minor interpol 


ont 
stuck 
manuscript word for word 

he \ people can read 1 speech 
but John Orr is 


one of the te 
reading someth 
that 


real effort to communicate 


was merely 


into the record day he 


making al 


i message which he believed to be 


of vital importance to his hestile 


audience ven those who were 


trenchantly opposed to his tan 


lucded 


heard = the 


which in virtually everybody 


who speech acl =the 


message eemed to from the 
heart 


It was a 


cote 


message as old as the 


struggle for racial equality, but it 


rang decidedly new note in the 


lature 


chambers of a Southern legis 
original thousand 


vould 
gradu il 


Condensed trom it 
word i! T¢ id 
I favor the 


of our 


or “> 
integration 
schools because ! 


believe that segregation is moral 


ly wrong Simply because it is an 
established custom makes it no less 


so. The kind of 


plex that causes a 


inferiority com 


look 


the 


man to 


down on another because of 


pigmentation of his skin is re 
sponsible for most of our problems 


and our wars 


Worldwide, «he 


minority 


white 
When 


mats preach equality abroad 


radct is i 


our di lo 


while 


t hore 


group 


we practice discrimination 


the Communists score a propagan 


da victory. If we hope to maintain 


je op ‘ 
that 


our leadership among free 
we must demonstrate 


democracy does not set up art ! 


barriers between men 
Sr gregation has had i dep ora 


effect on our economy. It 1 


possible to provide separat 
facilitve and 
South 


equal educational 


he result of trying tt in the 
has 
our population is 


I he 


standards of 


been that i large eyvment of 
poorly educated 
that 


everybody have 


end result i the livin 


been 


2) 





pulled down. Much of the South's 
recent economic growth is, I be 
lieve, due to reduction of discrim 
ination in many fields. If this 
growth is to continue we must pro 
vide the same educational facilities 
to all children 

Neither the bills passed nor in 
terposition will permanently main 
tain segregation, and upon their 
failure, complete integration may 
be imposed immediately upon the 
state without our having made 
adequate plans to orient our people 
to the change 

But perhaps the most dangerous 
by-product of these efforts is the 
attitude of disrespect for our laws 
and the principles of common 
decency that they foster. The de- 
velopment of this kind of attitude 
will surely do our children more 
harm than seating them next to a 
Negro in a classroom 
Orr's final words were those of a 

man who has weighed his personal 
political future against his principles 
and found the principles more im 
portant; who feels that he must have 
his say though he knows it will do 
no good: 

“When we finally have to face 
up to this problem, and we surely 
will be required to, I hope that 
God gives us the wisdom and 
strength to conquer prejudice and 
bigotry and to renew our faith in 
our Constitution 

“Meantime, I will take solace in 
the prayer our chaplain delivered 
last Tuesday: ‘Help us, thus, to see 
that it is better to fail in a just 
cause that will ultimately succeed, 
than to succeed in an unrighteous 
cause that will ultimately fail.” 
Those last words hung in the air 

for several seconds before anybody 
stirred. The utter silence with which 
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it was met was extraordinary. One 
newspaper described it as “stony,” 
another as “chilly,” and a third as 
“stunned.” Actually, the only word 
that accurately described it 
‘complete.” 

One could only guess at what must 
have been going on in the minds of 
the legislators during those seconds 
One observer's suggestion that they 
might have been experiencing pangs 
of conscience is probably wrong. 
Whatever else one may say about the 
Southerner’s convictions on segrega- 
tion, it is a fact that he holds them 
honestly, and a man doesn’t feel guilt 


over his convictions 


Probably some were thinking back 
to the newspaper headlines the day 
before which revealed that Orr had 
been a member of the National As 
the Advancement of 
Colored People for two years. They 
have reflected that this was 
what one could expect from a born 
and-bred Southern white man 
could bring himself to join 
organization 

Some of the members of the house, 
it may be, were thinking with Orange 
County's Representative Henry Land, 
“I obviously don’t agree with you, 
but I admire your courage.” Perhaps 
some of the younger or more liberal 
ot them were thinking to themselves 
the thought that one of them ex 
pressed aloud much later: “It was a 
line speech, but it came twenty years 
too soon.” 

As Orr turned to hand a copy of 
his speech to the chief clerk, his 
colleague, Representative Clif Her 
rell, rose to commend him briefly for 
voting his convictions as a minority of 
one. “I hope,” he said, “if I am ever 
faced with the same problem on any 
subject, | have the same courage.” 

Nobody took the floor to criticize 
Orr. It was four days before Repre 
sentative Mallory Horne answered 
him in a formal statement for the 
and though Horne’ was 
applauded vigorously, nobody chose 
to follow his example 

The next 
telegrams on Orr's desk 


was 


sociation for 
may 


who 
that 


record, 


several 
I hey showed 
uniform approval of his stand, There 
after the stack of letters on his 
desk gre steadily higher every day 
Naturally there was much unfavor 


day there were 


able reaction. Some members of the 
Young Democrats of Dade 
proposed that a resolution be adopted 


County 


recommending that Orr be read out 


of the Party. The movement failed, 
but may be revived 

In a move to oust Orr, David Haw 
thorne, a Miami real estate investor, 
tried to get a bill through the special 
session of the legislature that would 
bar members of the NAACP from 
holding office in Florida, but he 
failed to get the necessary support 
among the lawmakers, who seemed 
inclined to the opinion that Orr was 
dangerously wrong but entitled to 
dig his own political grave 

The capitol is quieter now that the 
legislators have packed up and gone 
home. John Orr has returned to his 
law practice in Miami to face what- 
ever political consequences his speech 
and his vote will have. The speech 
itself, however, has taken on a life of 
its own. Requests for copies came to 
Orr from all over the state, and many 
copies have been sent out. As the first 
expression of the liberal viewpoint 
toward racial integration to find 
voice in a Southern legislature, it is 
certain to be studied, praised, and 
condemned for a long time to come 

If that nameless legislator 
right, it may be twenty years before 
those words sound quite right in the 
Florida House of Representatives 
But John Orr is a young man, and 
perhaps toa young man twenty years 


was 


is not such a long time 


Louisiana Underlines 
Labor's Blind Spot 


by BARROW LYONS 
LABOR is 


result of the 


under 


( RGANIZED 
fire as a 
of top leaders to a troublesome situa 


response 


tion in Louisiana 

The Louisiana State Labor Council 
AFL-CIO last summer legisla 
tive repeal of a right-to-work law 
which had made union organizing 
in a weakly organized state virtually 
impossible. But in doing soit 
sponsored a right-to-work law for 
agricultural labor. This embraced not 
only field workers, but in its amended 
form thousands in cane-processing 
plants, cotton gins and compresses, 
and rice mills. The result has been a 


won 
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labor 
States 


headache for the 
the United 
such 


moral move- 
Civie 
Elea- 
Thomas 
top 


ment in 
leaders of stature as 
Norman 


criticizing 


nor Roosevelt and 
are roundly 
leadership 


labor's 


The impact of Louisiana's new right 
to-work law is that some 30,000 farm 
hands on sugar plantations in Delta 
parishes must live work under 
bordering on serfdom 
heir plight is all the more tragi 
the 
desperate effort to gain recognition 


and 
conditions 
because cane workers made a 
as union workers three 
that time they felt the warm hand of 
moral and financial support held out 
by organized labor in Louisiana. To- 
day these people them 
Negroes—feel they have been thrown 
to the wolves 


years ago At 


most of 


Victor president of the 
Louisiana State Labor Council AFL 
ClO, a kindly patiently ex 
plains that abandonment of the 
farm workers really abandon 
ment. It was the only way, he argues, 
in which organized labor could get 
the hated right-to-work law off of 
the statute books. Organized labor, 
he insists, is now in a better position 
to help the farm hands 

jut to H. L. Mitchell, president of 
the National Agricultural Workers 
Union AFL-CIO (NAWI and those 
who have worked with him for more 
than twenty years to 
hands small farmers 
promise has a hollow ring. It is diffi 
cult to make men 
believe Bussie is as well-meaning as 


Bussie, 
man 


wasn't 


organize farm 


and Bussie’s 


these dedicated 


he sounds 


There was nothing secret about the 
deal which led 
Louisiana to support a right-to-work 
The State Labor 

position 


organized labor in 


law for farm labor 


Council . justified its in a 
110-page document presented to the 
AFL-CIO 


cil at its August meeting 
al labor 


national Executive Coun 
lop nation 
strategists unanimously con 
doned the deal. George Meany, presi 
dent of AFL-CIO, wrote Mitchell that 
the Louisiana State Labor Council 
took the only course of action open 
to it to repeal the right-to-work law 
in Louisiana The Louisiana State 
Labor Council has acted in the 
interest of organized labor as a whole 


[achieved] a great salutary 


best 


political 


December, 1956 


‘ 
effect throughout the country; [and] 
placed its Louisiana membership in 
a position of helping, rather than 
hindering, the 
cultural workers in 
right-to-work law 
mately 240,000 


who « an now 


efforts of the agri 


repealing the 
affecting 
organized 
work to assist the a 
workers.” 
Reuther, 
had nothing to say 
largely in 
the Louisiana 
Cane League, which has brought into 


approx! 
workers 
gri 
cultural 
Walter 
AFL-CIO 


It was 
pressure 


vice president of 


response to 
from Sugar 
its fold most of those concerned with 
the sugar industry, that the right-to 
work law was passed in Louisiana in 
1954. So it that the 
Louisiana State Labor Council should 
turn to representatives of these in 
terests to whether they 
could be induced to sponsor repeal of 
the right-to-work law when the legis 
lature met this The 
the sugar interests 

induced to sponsor repeal, if 
let the 
cil tell 
tive Report 


was natural 


determine 


yeal Council 
could be 
But 
Labor Coun 


1956 Legisla 


found 


Louisiana State 


the story in its 


“With the approval of the Louisana 
State Labor AFL-CIO, there 
was launched an extensive 


Council 
statewide 
tour by the chief officers of the State 
Council the newly elected 
senators and representatives Dur 
ing these tours it developed beyond 
that there absolutely 
no hope of repealing the right-to 
work law without separate provisions 
workers. Time and 
again our arguments and pleas were 
rejected, unless labor supported a bill 


among 
question was 


for agricultural 


coveTing agri« ultural orkers 


“Only after 
the possibilities of such a 


a thorough analysis of 
bill, 


concurrence 


and 
from 
union officials versed in agricultural 
attainments 
and the measure, did 
the State 
AFL-CIO agree to sponsor the origi 
nal version of House Bill 255.” 

The Agricultural Work 
ers Union, which organized an unsu 
strike in 1955, 


upon complete 


as to the acceptability 
advisability of 
Council 


Louisiana Labor 


National 


cessiul was not con 
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Wash 
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sulted 
did not 
the bill 


cotton 


And, although organized labor 
the amendments to 
included the 
mill workers, 

workers, it 
fight 


support 
which sugal 
ind rice 
field 


make a 
amendments 


ilong 
did 
these 


h ine 


' 
sit 


not igainst 


It might appear from the Council's 
report that it was considerably irked 
Mitchell 
AFL-CIO union. For example 

“It is widely conceded that t'v 


by the criticism by and his 


mediate factor contributing to en 


actment of the right-towork 
was the cane field strike of 1955 
Furthermore, the general organiza 
tional project of NAWU in Louisiana 
formed the 


rising 


foundation for an up 
Behind 


mediate conditions in the sugar cane 


against labor the im 
fields lay a 
sented NAWI 
regions All ol 
combined to bring the 


backlog ol highly re 
efforts in agricultural 
these circumstances 
Farm Bureau 
Federation into organizational align 
ment with the right-to-work group 
And underlying all of these con 
siderations is the mighty, sometimes 
surging influence of Louisiana's basi 
economy—agriculture. From the view 
point of organized labor, agriculture 


is the most compelling concern of a 


majority of Louisiana's people 
Under 


normal circumstances neither 
nor 
injuring 


companions in 


agriculture, labor, have any 


design of each other. In 
fact, as 
and 


and 


politic al 


legislative attainments labor 


agriculture could constitute 


a formidable, perhaps an unbeat 
able combination 

“We wish to respectfully reiterate 
that not conceived 
by the Louisiana State Labor Council 
AFL-CIO, but was advanced by well 
meaning 


this measure was 


legislators in agricultural 


precincts, as a method by which they 
might be enabled to help the organ 


They 


region 


ized labor movement repre 


sented agricultural which 


have been strongly anti-union and 
pro right to-work 

“The cane-field strike was 
challenge to a traditional system in 
one of Louisiana's oldest 
And it 
preted as a flagrant insult to men ol 


Stature 


‘ direct 


and most 


basic industries 


was iti 


and influence who controlled 
the system.” 
The fact that 


ot the cane-field workers are 


three lourtl 


Negroes 


about 
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helps, too, to explain why the State 
Council fears the wrath of powerful 
forces in Louisiana society 

There is a question 
that is not too easily shrugged off 
The State Council insisted it had 
done nothing to harm the farm work 
ers, that it merely agreed that the 
status should remain The 
NAWU, however, feels that its work 
for many years has been largely un 
done, and that it will require many 
more years before farm workers in 
Louisiana, and elsewhere, regain faith 
in the labor movement 


moral here 


quo 


The NAWU also raises questions 
as to the real value of the “Louisiana 
Compromise.” It asks whether organ 
ized labor in Louisiana can expect to 
gain much through its sacrifice of 
the farm workers. The National 
Bureau of Economic Research recent 
ly released estimates of union mem 
bership by states. Louisiana with 19.5 
per cent of its non-farm 
organized stands thirty-fifth from the 
top of the list. And, if the anti-union 
forces are as powerful politically as 
the State Council 
labor might well hope to gain more 
by going hat-in-hand to the powers 
that be, in the traditional manner ol 
the hardly 
ceased to be serfs 


workers 


asserts, organized 


cane workers, who have 


Organization of farm workers 
while difficult, is of more importance 
to all of organized labor than most of 
its leaders recognize 
farming, which grows apace in the 
United States, is effective, not 
technically, but politically. In 
areas it frequently holds the whip 
industrial labor by threat 
tening to introduce hostile legislation 
farm and 
farmers are left to its mercy 
areas America produces the most re 
actionary 
politically 


Corporation 


only 
rural 


hand over 


unless wage-carners small 


In these 
and 


legislators, socially 


Many thoughtful observers believe 
that the key to coping with this men 
ace is the organization of farm wage 
small farmers. Such 
might mean the re 
and liberalization of the 
Democratic Party in the South. But 
the problem of organizing agricultur 
al labor in the United States has been 
labor's big blind spot, elsewhere as 
well as in the South. Only the mobili 
talent 
challenge 


earners and 
development 


gene) ation 


vation of labor's best brains, 
and vision 


posed by this great need 


can meet the 
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The Making of A 
Musical Hit 


by LEWIS FUNKE 


PERIODICALLY, if not with the 

regularity of the seasons, a musi 
Broad 
can be 


cal production explodes on 
with that 
classified only under the heading of 


way consequences 


“madness.” 

Suddenly, everyone and his prover 
bial uncle acquires a passion to get 
to the sacred theater at the same time, 
ind the hunt and chase for tickets as 
sumes the brawling, no-holds-barred 
character of the 
Sutter's Mill. « 


Citizens olf 


celebrated race for 


otherwise fastidious 
scruples abandon all qualms about 
paying off scalpers in under-the-coun 
ter prices; canny hostesses entertain 
drama editors, who discover they have 
scores of long-lost friends who really 
never stopped thinking of them but 
who somehow never felt the need to 
call until the hit came to town 
directh with the 


plead 


Those 
connected show 
vith company 


to take their names from the public 


the telephone 


lists 


Broadway and its citizens have wit 
half 


when 


nessed these shenanigans a 
1945, 


what 


doven times or so 
Oklahoma! 
regard as the Golden Age of the 
Musical Richard 
Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein II, 
talented 
Agnes ce 
late Lynn 
Lilacs into an 


Sitice 
ushered in many 


Americar Since 


assist from choreo 
Mille, turned the 
Green Grow the 


with a 
grapher 
Riggs’ 
American classic, there 
the musical 
hoards as Kiss Me Kate South Pac rf 
ic, The King and I, and currently 
doubtless knows, My Fan 


have been such items on 


as everyone 


lady 
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Tickets at the boxoffice for the im 
future for My Fair Lady are 
non-existent tickets by mail at 
this writing require a six-months wait 
provided the boxoffice is given the 
ultimate selection of 
Each morning, as the first 
dawn color the Broadway sk‘ 


mediate 
and 


available dates 
shafts of 
you can 
see sleepless souls waiting in line at 
the theater, hopefully seeking stand 
ing-room privileges for the night's 
performance. A hundred or more may 
be there in quest of the thirty stand 
ing-room tickets permitted by fire de 
partment regulations. The illicit traf 
fic in tickets for the production has 
been The New 
York commissioner has been 
investigating; 


fabulously heavy 
license 
broker has 


barred from the business for life 


one been 

The record indicates that My Fair 
Lady, for which Alan Jay Lernet 
adapted Shaw's Pygmalion and also 
lyrics to musi 
by Frederick Loewe, cost 
produce 


wrote the composed 
$340,000 to 
Fhe sum was advanced by 
the Columbia Broadcasting System in 
return for first television rights and 
a 40 per cent ownership in the stage 
itself. Lerner and Loewe 


show own 


15 per cent; Herman Levin, the pro 
ducer, owned 30 per cent, of which 
two-thirds to a couple of 
gentlemen for $450,000 after the show 
opened 
system 


he sold 


Under the capital gains tax 
Levin 
away $257,500 for 


How make on 
his remaining ten per cent, how much 
the others 


was thus able to stash 


himself 
much more he will 
still 


Lady 


doliars 


will gros 
seen. My Fan 


to sixteen thousand 


remains 
to be nets fifteen 
weekly; 
a London production is in the mak 
will be 


movie 


mg: eventually there road 


companies and a Obviously 


bonanza is a feeble word for such a 
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Nor is the history of South 
Guys and Dolls, and the oth 
Why? 
Before trying to discover 


strike 
Pacific, 
ers much different 
the 
musi 
cal and specifically the ingredients of 
My Fair Lad) ] like to note 
Kenneth the British 
recently said about the popu 
ol musicals in general 

rynan, who is regarded in England 
as one of the bright young men on 
the theater scene, keen of perception 
decisive in and « 
articulate in reporting them, wrote, 
“Music is an addiction. To explain 
why, we must do a little detective 
work. Is music fulfilling a need for 
erly satisfied in some other way? is 
it replacing something else that has 
vanished from the theater 
goes on to observe that a quick glance 


what 
ingredients are for a successful 
would 
what Tynan 
critic 
larity 


his tastes, ylorfully 


Tynan 


at theatrical history should be enough 
to reveal the identity of the great 
absentee. What the drama itself lacks 
is poetry 

“All of us,” says Tynan, “feel high 
at times and an urge to rise above 
the prosaic, to crystallize what we are 
thinking in a form more heightened 
than plain talk, to express ourselves 
in a language that the 
mundane. Now that few 
and furtive, the job has passed to the 


musicians; in their hands the drama 


takes off and soars.” 


There is much to be said for Ty 
nan’s argument. Each of the musicals 
I have mentioned has been composed 
by men who are able to rise 
the banalities of Tin Pan Alley. They 
are fundamentally musicians 
with impeccable taste and a flair 
for melodic interpretation. Rodgers’ 
Okhlahoma!, South Pacifu 
and The King and /:; Loewe's for 
Brigadoon and My Fair Lady: Cole 
Porter's for Kiss Me, Kate; and Frank 
Loesser’'s for Dolls 
what the in 

They 
They 
durability that should give them life 


transcends 


pe ets are 


above 


sound 


tunes for 


Guys and have 
songs that have become 
dustry 


played and replayed 


calls standards are 


have a 
for generations to come, no less than 
the music of Jerome Kern and George 
Gershwin 
Sticking with 
I want to 


Iynan's 
note 
the 


soaring no 


tion one more factor 


in terms of modern American 


musical particularly for those 


They all 


men 


tioned above have a touch 
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of poetry in their lyrics, tar above 
the rhyming of June with 
moon. Certainly no one can dispute 
the fact that Hammerstein in South 
Pacific, Oklahoma!, and The King 
and I gave us lyrics with depth and 
intelligence 


ordinary 


Lad» 

the 
the 
whose 


lyrics lor Vy 
the 
also 

the 
work is the basis of the show, George 


Fat 
action of 
enhance 


Lerner's 


not only advance 


musical, but they 


lines and ideas of man 
which, you will con 
trick in itself. In 
Messrs. Lerner and 
themselves to 
the 
dozen 
a chance but 


fear ol 


Bernat ' ‘Ww 
wan 

otore 

trans 


we a} plied 


gmalion to musical 


half 


teams had been offered 


ring / 


stage at least a other 


ha ’ ‘ vy out ol 


tra Shaw 


Another major factor contributing 
many of the 
is the undeni 
able trend toward dealing in stories 
that 
what the trade calls the book, plus 
the portraiture of characters made up 
of human flesh and sinew. Unlike the 
many musicals that preceded the war 
in which the hero and heroine were 
fabricated of one-dimension § card 
board, the modern musical has for its 
cast people who are entirely believ 
able and What they say and 
what they think have substance and 
credibility 

Ihe story of South Pacific, simple 
in its outline, nevertheless is founded 
in material that is pertinent to our 
time—the need for the elimination of 
prejudice and hate based upon color 


to the surcess of so 


musicals since the war 
themselves, 


are engrossing in 


real 


creed, and race 

Nellie Forbush, a Navy nurse from 
Little Rock, Arkansas, discovers that 
Emil de Becque, to whom she has 
lost her heart, is a Frenchman who 
married a native woman of the islands 


The 


provin 


and fathered two of her children 


thought is abhorrent to he 


and she is unable to face 


Besides 
young 


cial mind 


up to love there is Lieuten 


amt Cable, a man who falls in 
love with Liat and yet cannot bring 
himself to marry her. It is he who 
sings “You Have To Be Taught,” 
the song in which the philosophy of 
the idea that 


prejudice and hate are taught by en 


the show is intertwined 


vironment; they are not inborn 
Although My Fat Lady 


deal in such contemporary thought, 


does not 


it is concerned, nevertheles¢, with peo 


i 


ple who are attractive, intelligent 
and vital in themselves. Fundamental! 
ly, its account of the translormation 


of a human being is an inherently 


exciting one 


The Henry 
Higgins, discovering a guttersnipe of 
a flower girl, Eliza Doolittle, sets out 
to turn her into a lady through prop 
er diction. The conflicts of wills 
triumph of Henry Higgins’ idea, and 
the peace that he makes with Eliza 
sets My Fair Lady far the 
sophomoric capers of the musicals of 
another day in which met girl 
lost her through some silly misunder 
standing, and then regained her to 
live happily ever after 


phonetics professor 


the 


above 


boy 


As had been the case with its great 
Fair Lady is the 
product of the combined profession 
alism and taste not only of its 
poser and librettist but also of a top 
flight cast, director, choreographer, 
costume designer, and scene designer 
who, 


predec essors Vy 


com 


working together, have pro 


duced magi 

As Eliza, Julie Andrews is perfect 
This twenty-one-year-old English gir! 
has both beauty of face and form plus 
a voice that is sweet, pure, and true 
She travels the range from 
flower peddler to lady of fashion with 
a sureness and grace of development 
that is a delight to behold, Rex Har 
Henry Higgins has never 
given a better performance. Tall and 
masculine, Harrison shows himself to 


uncouth 


risonm as 


be an actor of energy, sincerity, amd 


intelligence 
the 
such verve 


He can't sing a note, yet 


he gives songs entrusted to him 


force, and conviction that 


barely noticeable. Stan 
ley Holloway as Eliza's alcholic 


Robert 


are 


the defect is 
father 
and Pick 
ering 

Overall 
sell a 


Coote as Colonel 
the deck 
Moss Hart 


consice rable 


aces in 
director him 


writer ol stature 





Let your 
mailmen 
do your 
Christmas 
Shopping 
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in the musical theater, has pulled 
everything together with a sureness 
and a sense of proportion that stamps 
him as one of the ablest men in the 
business. Cecil Beaton, as costume 
designer, and Oliver Smith, as scene 
designer, have given the utmost of 
their talents to make My Fair Lady 
visually one of the most attractive 
musicals of this century 

Having said all this by way of 
attempting to explain what has made 
this musical one so sought-after by 
theater goers, | must go on to 
one remaining fundamental asset; it 
is Shaw who is at the heart of My Fat 
lady 

The Shavian 


cite 


talent for wit, satire, 
the sharp phrase, and the comic view 
of all mankind been wonder 
fully well and, in some 
Wis The re 
sult is a musical not only abounding 
and intelligence, but 
reas 


have 
retained, 
admirably enhanced 
in grace, style 
also one embellished with that 
Indeed, it 
the 


ure of mankind-laughtes 


was James Thurber, one of few 
truly eminent humorists of our 
who wrote not so long ago in the New 
York Times that the combination of 
Shaw and his adapters had resulted 


in the restoration of comedy to a 


time, 


position of dignity in the theater 

Thurber wrote, “By dignity | mean 
the high place attained only when the 
heart and mind are lifted equally and 
at once, by the creative union of per 
ception grace Sheer skill of 
talent is not enough, and neither is 
the excitation of the retina and the 
eardrum, Something explode 
deeper inside the beholder, like a 
silent skyrocket 


must 


“This phenomenon doesn't happen 
often in comedy, or in anything else, 
but when it does it's a time for put 
ting out flags. Comedy has 
to be a challenge to the mental proc 
esses. It has become a therapy of re 
laxation, a kind of tranquilizing drug 
The fact that a Shaw comedy de 
scribed by him as ‘didactic art’ deal 
ing with a ‘dry as dust’ subject, 
namely, the young female laboratory 
specimen, seems likely to become the 
most — entertainment in Broad 
way history is a great argument in 
favor of something more inspiring in 
the comic theater than we have been 
getting.” 

Those who know and love the stage 
will concur in the Thurber analysis 
with a hearty “Amen.” 


ceased 
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On the Scent of Laughter 


by MARTIN S. DWORKIN 


funny how tew recent film 


[' is 
have been intended primarily to 


make people laugh. Good comedies 
hard to find the 
secking can be a sad business, as we 
follow the the 
humorous the 


are always and 


try to scent of pun 


gently amidst malo 


dorous manufactures of the automat 


h ! ha 


otf course, a 


mills This 8s to be expected, 
had one of 


“He that 


Congreve 
his Restoration wits remark 
follows his Nose always, will very 
often be led into a Stink.” But in a 
time when good humor, particularly 
about serious matters, is held in bad 
odor, the very quantity of attempts 
to be funny has diminished. Maybe 
counting noses in the movie theaters 
much to do immediate 
this 


has with 


reasons tor 

One producer of noisome double 
features, as Hot Rod Girl and 
Girls In Prison, was reported in Va 


such 


riety as reminding the movie indus 
try that the principal, 
patrons of theaters 
open alr, 
are the aggressively 
spring of the World War I 
This group, 
“different” to justify its flights from 
the home ties of television, apparent 
films of first 
then 


persistent 
the 
auditoriums 


especially 
automobile 
precocious off 
years 


demanding something 


ly favors violent 
of all; 
fantasies 
and 
vehicles for 
rhythms 
whom they 
themselves 


wton 
horror melodramas and 


about gruesome monsters 
then 


rock n roll 


terrors of other worlds: 
mixtures of 
Stories ol 


and adolescents 


vicariously recognize as 


The classic movie category of com 
edies is notably overlooked: the comix 
is only interpolated attemptedly to 


the violent, horrible and 


monotonies. If 


relieve 
rhythmic movie audi 
ences are seeking escape, as the 
theory 
youngest segment 
their 
ethical 


but the 


prev 


alent asserts the largest, 
wishes to shun not 
elders’ and 


economic, political 


anxieties of everyday living 
comtorting satreties of tele 
vision entertainment 
little 


bespeaks an ill tempered generation's 


An ideal escape 


with so laughter in it surely 


repudiation of serious concern about 


the world and what they do and do 


not want in it 


Laughing humor, is 


a tmore 


even at poo! 
form of parti ipation 
than clenching one’s fists in imitation 
ol imaginary And a 
able people 


older, surely, than the militantly pas 


active 
fury consider 
number of somewhat 


such as 
Teen 


want to 


films 
the Clock 
lye Crime Wave still 
When Private's 
example, arrived in mid-summer, it 
did 
tion of its pleasantly farcical attituct 
British Army life 
the dubious 
genteelly disreputable 
World War II to 


Tempered praise 


enthusiasts lor 


fround 


sive 


Rock 


and 


laugh Progre ‘ lor 


draw some restrained apprecia 


towards and 


ing 
some 


train 
and activities of 
brass 
hats to 


turn thei 


own proht how 
ever, was drowned in an 


the 


up urge ol 


acclaim as funniest film and 


more, whic! 
that still 


despite 


1 set off a long first run 
continues, and is 


the 


deserved 
magnification of the 
comedy's qualities 

The producers of Private’s Prog 
that 


knowledge the official cooperation of 


ress boast they “gratefully ac 


nobody and it is 


The 


absolutely soon 


apparent why film is a precise 
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all the glorifi ations of this 
hat whict the 
traditionally make with 
encouragement. The ch 
make a big picture, in 

to take a service theme 

Army, Navy, Air Force, or 

to supply personnel, materia! 
and other facilities 
all at the public’s own expense, in 
the interest of public 


spool ol 
service or t movies 
lavish ofhcial 
pest way to 
fact, may be 
and get the 
Marines 
locale 
and assistance 
relations. In 
this case, director and pi mducer John 
and Roy Boulting have pictured some 
monumental 
a small scale 


military absurdities on 


elements ol 


We are 
the typical service epic 


given all the 
from the in 
duction of the raw civilian to has 


transformation into a soldier and 


participation in a crucially victorious 
The details 


warped I hve 


operation however, are 


delightfully civilian 


His 
a group ol 


lan Carmichael, is a frantic idiot 
military education is with 
conscientious malingerers, instigated 


by Rix hard 


manded by a 


Actenborough—and com 
x 
bristle 
lerry 


military 


Kap toothed 
Major 
Thomas, who is a master ol 
futility The 
training as an interpreter of Japanese 


mustached cartoon 


himself new soldier's 
utilized in a secret 
And 
his gold-braided goldbrick 
blind 


lor a caper to privately liberate some 


is duly project 


requiring German this brain 
storm ol 
uncle, Dennis Price, is really a 
art treasures among a lot of German 


loot 


British official eyebrows must have 


risen at such irreverence towards so 


recent, and hence so hallowed, a 
effort Private’ s 


has none of the 


wal 
Progres howeve! 
bitterness of the 
makers be 


satire of alienation. Its 


long, and their ridicule is done with 
due affection—perhaps somewhat too 
the 


As we 


generalized for achievement ol 


great comedy laugh we need 


only reflect upon the rarity or even 


improbability of such humor on our 


\ 


screen, to comprehend the appeal of 


the film—here as well as in Britain 


The British, of course, have helped 
the happiness of 
their 
spiritually 


their breed with 


materially as well as 
The “British 
has become something of a perennial 
export to the American market, But 
while it does authentic 


recognizability of a good commodity, 


comedies 
comedy” 


have the 
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like British tweeds, its producers have 
resisted the temptation to turn it out 
yard. Certain conventions 
their laughing at 
themselves for others to see. And yet, 
only rarely does anything appear that 
we may take as a cliché deferential to 
ward dollar clarity and acceptability 

Wee Geordie is a delightlul exam 
ple. The comedy it intends is more 
modest and provincial than that of 
Private's 


by the 


have grown in 


Progress yet succeeds in 


greater measure. It exemplifies, too, 


the characteristic of British comedies 


from which they derive much olf 


their power—ol placing the voice ol 
its humor 
time 


and 


precisely in a particular 
a superbly represented place, 
fondly Wee 
Geordie was produced, written, and 
Gilliat and Frank 
another of 
film makers, like the Boultings, which 
seem and constant in 
Britain, and thereby may make pos 
sible a Without 
laboring the fabulous, or becoming 
cute, the film achieves a certain sense 
ol a tatry 
a-timeness in its telling, for all that 
the story's 


drawn characters 


directed by Sidney 


Launder those teams olf 


more common 


greater consistency 


tale. There is a once-upon 


climactic focus is on the 
Melbourne Olympics this year 
Above all 


ing sense ol 


however, is the pervad 
Scotland. Many tradi 
attributes of Scottish character 
are firmly, yet gently nudged in the 
But Scotland itself 


the lochs, the cool stately woods, and 


tional 


ribs the glens 
heathery hills, are so lyrically photo 
graphed by Wilkie Cooper as to carry 
awa’ 


one There is something abou 


each shot: a savoring of everything 
to be seen, that is like the rolling of 
fine Scotch whisky, ol 
on the tongue. The opening 
faint 
give a sense ol 
land that per 
surely an 


example of 


old liquor 
course 
lands apes, and the 


skirling 
ol pipes seem to 
the very air of the 
throughout 


SIStS out 


standing atmospheric 
’ 
cinematography 
The film tells a simple story, of 
laddie takes up 
body building, and what with exer 


in undersized who 
cise and natural growth becomes a 


who finally the hammer 
at the Olympic Games. The 


humor is rather pro 


giant wins 
throw 
broad, than 


found 


and yet, the laughter is deep 
ly enjoyed, within the general atmos 
phere of pleasure which the film cre 


Several scenes achieve a farcical 
hilarity, and there are a few exuber 


ates 


ances of sheer slapstick—.as when 
Geordie, played by Bill Travers, bare 
ly misses the laird, Alastair Sim 
a mighty heave of a hammer; o1 
when he 
Francis de 


road 


with 


greets his muscle 
Wolfl, in a 
with 


mentor 
crowded rail 
station, such impact that 
sundry ordinary-sized pedestrians are 
nearly pulverized 


There is also a pachydermous pul 
suit by a Danish 
Doris Goddard, 
smiles, as is Geordie’s first 
and ultimate 
(,orsen 


lady shot putter 
which is good lot 
loremost 
with Norah 
One especially delicious bit 
Miles Malleson is 
a British Olympic ofhcial contronted 

and defeated—by the giant Scots 
man's insistence upon wearing his 
father’s Black Watch kilt rather 
the othcial unilorm. A 
the American team parading at th 


romance 


is contributed by 


than 
briel shot of 
Olympics, taken from actual lootage 
probably of the Helsinki 
Brundage 


Karnes 
Avery 
delegation ol 
chuckle may be gained in recalling 
several occasions when Mr 
had Mr 
real 


shows leading oul 


othcials \n extra 
Brundage 
Malleson's role to play lor 


Sniffing out an American film that 


tries to be a comedy with some su 
cess may put ones nose out ol point 
with the effort 


atrive, its 


Again, when one does 


rarity alone appears to 
overwhelm its other qualities, so as 
to make it seem funnier 
The Solid Gold Cadillac would be 
expected to excite anti ipation, being 
made 


The 


than it j 


from a long-run stage succe 


enthusiasm with which it has 
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been received, in fact, may be of a 
kind one may feel for familiar 
tions—when one’s family 


rela 
is small 
There is no denying the laughs it 
does get. Abe Burrows’ screen adap 
tation of the play by George $ Kaul 
man and Howard Teichman 
lot of dialogue humor and occasions 
well as gags 
lor George Burns’ mostly gratuitous 
off-screen narration. Judy Holliday, 
under Richard Quine’s direction 
does make something amusing of the 
principal role that is quite different 
from Josephine Hull's original com 
creation. Paul Douglas is generally 
amiable as the honest 


has a 


lor comic business—as 


industrialist 
Miss Holliday 


coincides with his struggle to throw 


whose romance with 
crooked directors out of his company 
As the prominent 
latter, John Wiiliams, 
and Hiram Sherman 
fering, 


acterizations 


most among the 
Fred Clark 
contribute dil 
complementary comic char 
But the story of the 
play and the film, about the triumph 
of the small stockholders led by Miss 
Holliday, has very littl weight 


for light comedy 


evel 


in a way, the real trouble may not 
be with this satire of big business and 
small stockholders, but with the 
that it is the only one to come along 


lact 
in a long time. We may expect too 
mich from it, just because it has so 
litle in it. In the 
there have been a number of signih 
cant treatments olf the 
lile ol great corporations Executive 
Suite, Woman's World, Patterns, Tle 
Man In The Gray Flannel Suit, and 
The Power and the Prize 
ly, they may be said to signily a pro 
found part of the 
public, which has its primary expres 
outside the theatres, of course 
Ihe room for intelligent, penetrating 
satire within such an area of interest 
would The 
need tor it desperate and 
vital. For all the enjoyment we may 
derive from what it does have to offer, 
we may resent the success of The 
Solid Gold Cadillac, as, in what may 
be another demonstration of Gres 
ham's Law, it drives the possibility 
of other, better satires of big business 
circulation, The same may 
be said for all the comedies that are 
merely enough for laughs 
especially when they are so rare, as 
are all occasions for laughter in the 
world today 


past two years, 


movie inner 
Collective 
concern on the 


sion 


seem to be enormous 


may be 


out ot 


good 
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THE 
PEOPLE'S 
FORUM 


No Guis 


Dear Sirs 


It seems to me that th 
raised by Sidney Len n the 
is extremely well taken 
present-day 


point 
October issue 
that 
suffering 


namely nanny 


liberals are from a 


serious internal disorder-—no guts. But he 
completely muddies the issue, and gives h 
opponents a perfect opening, by dragging 
in, and attempting, it seems, to ressurect, the 
pungent carcasses of pacifism neutralism, et 
And of out-of-context slur of 
Gus Tyler is just blatant McCarthyism 
that in many 
liberals have been dropping the ball 
often fourth-string out-fielder 
n the Little League Il only wish that Lens 
had had sense to leave 


and 


cours his 
Nevertheless it is true 
areas 
more than a 
enough innuendos 
lead herring to the faction to the right 
Lewis W. Prerrerson, Je 
Harvard Law >» hool 
Cambridge, Mass 


Lens Missed the Boat 


Dear Sirs 
Mr. Lens did a good job in the October 
issue on the relativistic liberals; and it 
too bad he left himself open 
rebuttal as a man like A. | 
not have. The 
good job in their 
hard to make them 
are any relatively 
involved 


to adequate 
Muste 
have done a 
way. And it is 
understand that there 
principles 


woul { 
Neuber jers 


relative 


non-relative 
Lens missed the boat 
Roserr S 


Tacoma 


Wanted: Prophets 


Dear Sirs 
What 


Sewer 


HOAGLAND 
Wash 


Sidney Lens 
Liberalism really 
down to is this: America needs among its 
left-wing a substantial who do not 
finally go along in any given showdown with 
the lesser of evils. We don't 
need a lot more Neubergers and Tylers, in 
or out of office—effective or ineffective 
but a few prophets, if you will, to 
us out of the wilderness of compromise 
has marked the past decade 

Both Gus Tyler and Senator Neuberger 
seem to deplore the lack of a positive 
program for liberals which I presume they 
expected Lens to lay down as the basis for 


pungent piece on 


seems to boil 
group 


two really 


a penetrating discussion among progressives 
of all sorts——“sewer” and otherwise. I feel 
that it would much more become the Neu 
bergers and Tylers to explain to us just 


K 


what their future 


regards 


program envisage 


peace, civil liberties, an 
rights—to take | 
I'ylers and Neubergers have led since 
approximately 1947. We should now a 
them some pointed questi 

For example Is 
the Cold War Jus c 1 yler 
and Neuberger p » end it, and 


when 


ist three major topics. The 


there to | lend t 


Is the loyalty progran 


f » institution 


alized (and are berals afraid to attack 


such an institution ) that it is here to stay 
And how about civil rights? Where was 


I'yler when the Democrats came out with 


that milk-toast plank designed to guarantee 
the sacrosanct 
Dixie and the 
mmionists? Was 
Mr. Tyler in the 


something 


unity < he racists from 


liberals and Northern trade 


unity more important to 
final analys than doing 
dramatic for civil rights? If so 
I am afraid Sidney Lens is right about the 
I'ylers and the Ne bergers 
happened to cite the wrong 
the wrong book 
philosophy 


even if he 
page of 
regarding their current 
Wittiam BaAsnicn 

Ph ladelphia Pa 


Lens’ Fine Article 


Dear Sirs 
I would like t 


his fine article 


congratulate Sid Lens o« 
Sewer Liberalism.” | think 
he is right when he compares unfavorably 
the frightened and conforming liberals of to 
day with those of the past who dared speak 
out against the luding 
war, even when their views were non-con 
forming and unpopular. The answers of Mr 
Tyler and Mr. Neuberger are very weak 
if 4, I think 


evils of society in 


Prances Mever 
S« henec tady N 


Lens on Liberals 


Dear Sirs 

I thought my October issue article “Sew 
er Liberalism” would help awaken the con 
science of liberals by pointing out how far 
right liberalism has traveled under right-wing 
pressures 

My thesis was simple 

1. The major current of liberalism has 
abandoned its traditional anti-militarism 

2. It has diluted its support 
liberties by accepting curtailment of ‘ 
liberties 


for civil 


3 It has shown a lack of ourage in 
fighting McCarthyism, ceding the leadership 
to others 
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4 It has ceased being a pressure 


trom 
left and a force against conformity 
5. It has stopped proposing 
*changes such as health insuran 
or nationalization of certain indy 
tenting itself merely with some 
in existin 
6 


new soc 


national 


welfare programs 
real 
bi-partisan foreign 
In Opposition to this 
called me a 
militarist in 1956 as I 
chose to miscontrue one of my criticisms 
A issued 
1956 It 
1 


into three ar and tor some 


potcy 


mservative 


the recent election campaign AD 
pamphlet called Votin Guide 
divided 
pages 
the political issues 
by Tyler, finally tells 


it deals with nsider 


citizen 
My point of criticis 
the only one which 
the whole 
ringing doorbells 
t state that the 


voters 


emphasis 


must aiways 
fice principle tor 
voter 


expedi« 
will judge him by 
his fervor, or that he mus 
campaign as a beginning 
istic political activity 
Perhaps | didn't state 
don't know. But Tyler 
phasis Aas shifted from 
organizational efficiency 
come important ti 
the late cams 


statement 


more 
Everyone in 
remembers the 
have Eastland and us 
Democratic con 
fort to rid 
dozens of other Eastland 
with efficies y 
emphas 
the lib 
I'yler's mis } ction of 


at the 
the party 


occupation 
office 


which is be 


rather than 


ming 


ity of speak 

rue that liberalism 

hat it is no longer anti-mil 
has succumbed to 


that 


righ 


were rather 


pressure trom the 

Senator Neul erger $s reactions 
personal in one or two places. The problem 
isn t whether Senators Dougla and Hum 
phrey (and Neuberger) are decent people 
I'm absolutely certain they are; particularly 
Douglas, who is the only one I know per 
sonally. But the point at whether 
they are fighting militarisn they 
are taking the initiative in win ) back for 
us, the public the civil 
lost, whether they are putting 
new programs and bold ne 
ternal and foreign policy 

America has been losing the Id 
Liberalism has supported a bi-partisan policy 
which is obviously a failure. Why not admit 
t and look for a Why defend 
the personal integrity of the liberal officials 
when that is neither questioned nor 
at issue? 


issue 5 


whether 
liberties we ha‘ 
forth 


war 


new road 
integrity 
claims that our mil 


Russia from 


I can not agree for two reasons 


Senator Neuberger 


itary might deterred taking 


Europe 
uuld have 
of the last 
1940 and 


lidn t because 


In the first place, the Russians « 


of Fur 


decade, and 


taken al! pe during ¢ 
certainly between 
1950, but they didn't. They 


the military is not their mais 
subordinate to their 


weapon, it is 


policy of social sub 
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version. As confirmation of this thesis I re 
fer readers to a major interview of a top 
U.S. diplomat in the U.S. News and World 
Report of September 15, 1953. One of the 
points he makes is that the policy of the 
Soviet primarily defensive as 
far as global war is concerned. It 


military is 
seems to 
they 
trating on a different typ« 


they seem to be 


ne that if their doctrine were offensive 
would be concer 
of armament than 
producing 

Secondly, even if we were to concede that 
litary might has been the real ds 
which I do not—this still does not 
yuestion of militarism. Militarism 
than guns and planes 
which gripped nations such as 
Japan, a way of life based on 
ontrol, fear, conformism, the dom 
' 


nation of the military mind in political and 


our mi 
terrent 
answer the 
means more tis a 
way ot life 
pre-war 
thought 


Dusiness affairs 
R vielde | 
and | so indicated 
in my original article that i not 
true of men like Justice Douglas and James 
P. Warburg. There are a few 
old liberal tradition; but their 
mall. We can only hope that by speaking 
out forthrightly and by discussing the 


1 ; 
Not all liberals, of course, have 


to pressure from the right 


Certainly 


men of the 
number is 


Weak 
ness of liberalism and its causes, the 


of the wore 


ranks 
wrageous liberals can be 
augmented 

Sioney Len 


Chicago, Ill 


Catholics and Censorship 


Dear Sirs 
Martin S. Dworkin's 
ricane s Clouded Eye 


article The Hur 
in the October issue 
two First, he 
critical of 
theme he is 


leserves praise on counts 


has been honest enough to be 
whose 
We are 
faults in something 
and to 
faults which may fal] within our own sphere 
of beliefs. Second perhaps 
portant he has been courageous enough to 
of a minority organization 
more it appears that minority 
ig exempt from any 
The label “bigot 
religious, has come to 
act as a deterrent to those who would point 
out weaknesses or faults within an accepted 
minority group. The irrational 
and untrue attacks of the hate-mongers 
have made sound, honest criticism a dis 
tasteful business. Still, it is vital to the 
growth of a democracy that all groups 
majority and minority, be open to an honest 
appraisal and, if they so merit, a rational 
criticism 


a motion picture with 


in obvious agreement all too prone 
with 


ignore the 


to point out the 
which we do not agree 


and more im 
State a criticism 


More and 


} are ‘ ) 


*? 
form of honest « 
whether 


riticism 
racial or 


emotional 


The Catholic Legion of Decency is a 
case in point. The suppression and censor 
ing of books and movies, indeed, of any 
media through which ideas may be trans 
mitted, is unhealthy to a democratic way of 
life. This I believe to be an honest criticism 
of a policy and not an emotional prejudice 
against the Catholic Church as such. It 
imperative that we keep alive the spirit of 
logical criticism of our national groups 
popular or unpopular, majority or minority 
since this is, after all, part of our heritage 
of free speech 

Rosert G. Wevant 
Kent, Ohio 


Pressure vs. Censorship 


Dear Sirs 

As a devoted fan of Martin Dworkin’s, | 
would like to comment on two points in his 
Storm Center |" The 
Hurricane 's louded Eye.” Odctaber issuc 
The first is specific, and concerns the stat 
of the 
agency 


review of the movie 


Legion of Decency as a Catholi 


Dworkin Storm 
confront the problem tor 
democratic countries of the absolute obedi 
ence in Catholicism to the definition by con 
stituted agencies of the Church of what may 


wrote Specifically, it 


Center| does not 


be read, seen, heard, or otherwise exper 
ienced without imperiling eternal salvation 
| have no argument with this statement; the 
Church does reserve the right of 
for its members. But it should be explained 
that Decency is a 


agency ef the Catholic Church, it is not one 


censorship 


Legion of 


while the 


to whose judgments Catholics owe “abs 
lute obedience 

Father Avery Dulles, S.]., makes this clea: 
in an article on the Legion of Decency in 
America, the Catholic weekly (June 2 
1956) the film ratings issued by the 
of Dex 


ecclesiastical law The Legion of De 


Legion ency do not have the fo of 


ency issues OO Orders to anyone It makes 
recommendations which are designed to help 
the individual to 
about motion pictures 

My second point, which is general 
careful distinction that 
made between a pressure such as the 
Le yen ot 
municants of the Catholi 
tion of motion 
authority that 


prevent a film 


form his own conscience 
is that 


there is a must be 
group 
Decency, that pressures com 
faith in its selex 
pictures, and a 


acting with lega 


censorship 
force, can 
from being shown to al If 


a producer or an exhibitor responds to th 


Legion s he does so voluntarily 
’ 


but if a legal censorship agency 


pressure 
says no : 


has no choice—-nor do the pe 


a m, 
| see nothing inconsistent with the 

cratic process in @ pressure gro 

voicing approval or disapproval, or 

as an economic or social t 

opinion or attitude it 

Ever since the 


private j 
actin 
orce to express a 
holds in 
lisappearance of the 
England town meeting, our 
thrived 


cComacience 


democracy ha 
labour 
veterans, religion 
majorities), conac 
teachers 


Dy virtue of pressure groups 
business. conservationists 
or racial minorities (or 
entious objectors women ad 
infinitum 

Each of these groups advances its inte 
ests in a variety of ways 
boycotts, refusal to ride buses, as 
persuasion If oc 
sure group is to be criticized for its excesses 
should private 
officials be criticized for a 
excessive demands. But the prin 
ciple of a pressure group acting in the social 
sphere is not only wholly 
democracy, but probably 
functioning successfully 
Jown Micnan 
Milwaukee, Wis 


including strikes 
well as 
through 


asionally a pres 


so, too and governmenta: 
agencies and 


ceding t 


consistent with 
necessary wo its 


Dworkin Responds 


Dear Sirs 

| am grateful to Mr. Michael for | 
omments. As he says, | am aware of the 
limitations of the Legion of Decency as an 


c 
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official agency of the Church. I was not 
referring to it specifically in citing the 
general principle of censorship which is a 
basic doctrine of Catholicism. My intention 
at that point was to stress t Storm 
Center argues against censorship of any 
kind, and that there should not be surprise 
that the Catholic agency entrusted with the 
judgment of films has registered opposition 
to so clear a chailenge to fundamental 
Catholic doctrine 

But to remark on this point now, I must 
say that Mr. Michael—like Father Dulles 
and other Catholics who recognize the 
official bounds of the Legion's authority 
may be underestimating practical force 
of its classifications and recommendations 
The local priest who cites the Legion's 
rating of « film gives it enormous power 
as movie exhibitors and distributors can 
attest. Moreover, the pressure upon the 
layman to look upon all degrees of authority 
as equally absolute, once the principle of 
the Church's absolute authority is accepted, 
can be overwhelming. Only the Church it 
self, in fact, can say, with authority, which 
are greater or lesser 

In practice, the Legion signifies an exten 
sion into the domain of the movies of the 
custodianship exercised by the Church in 
other matters. It has the force of Papal 
approval and encouragement behind it, 
tranamitted by the hierarchy, the priesthood, 
and the Catholic press. To raise the quali 
fications of its powers as they are strictly 
defined, which Mr. Michael has done, may 
therefore be more academic than actually 
operative 

For all practical purposes, the Legion may 
be regarded as the agency of the Catholic 
Church officially charged with judging films 
That it is constituted in ways different 
from other, older Church agencies may 
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have to do with its origins and functioning 
within the framework of American institu- 
tions. This has given rise to many ambigui- 
ties of theory and practice, needing constant 
elucidation for Cetholics and non-Catholics 
alike—as Mr. Michael's own clairfying re- 
marks exemplify 

Martin S. Dworkin 

New York, N.Y 


Shocked by Mayer 


Dear Sirs 

I am greatly shocked by Milton Mayer's 
article, “Vive la Debacle,” in the October 
Progressive. 1 don't want to expatiate a 
long time about political matters: | am 
not qualified, as | am only a French girl 
of twenty who, though interested in the 
destiny of her nation, generally contents 
herself with her literary studies and other 
pre-occupations of her age. 

But what I deplore above all is that a 
publication of your standard would publish 
an article which is so completely lacking 
in objectivity and is full of conscious—or 
unconscious-—mistakes and falsehoods. It 
is extremely disagreeable to have 
country presented so inaccurately abroad 

Here are some examples of what I mean 

It is not true that “the proportion of 
those who follow the illiterate Poujade is 
ever-growing. On the contrary, this 
movement is not at all flourishing, and 
many splits and disagreements have already 
appeared among the members of the party 

The class of 1938 is not called up for 
the war in Algeria: but only, as is normal 
the men born in 1936 who reach the age 
of 20. 

I know the picture of “crying mothers 
and sisters, and girl-friends saying good-bye 
to soft-bearded boys " is very realistic 
and fit to raise sympathy among the sensible 
readers, but what a caricature of reality! 

There are many other examples of this 
kind, and it is to be regretted that they 
form a picture of France which is very 
far from the truth 

Jacauetine Lecorcner 
Sainte Sairne 
Aube, France 


one s 


Mayer's Keen Report 


Dear Sirs 
Warm congratulations to Milton Mayer 

for his brilliant article on FPrance in the 
October issue. May your readers read it 
again and find it, in spite of some poetical 
or caricatural exaggerations (about the 
economy, for instance, which is in recovery 
now and by far not as deplorable as the 
government's budget; or about Poujade, who 
is a half-educated demagogue, not an 
illiterate’—he is a bookseller)—-may your 
readers find in this keen report an accurate 
view of our errors and debates, but of our 
hopes for a united democratic Europe too 

Jaan Marie Daiier 

Moutiers-au-Perche 

Orne, France 


Naive Reviewer 
Dear Sirs 


Quibbling with reviewers is a literary 
luxury I've never been able to afford, but 
I do want to take time to correct a serious 


misstatement in Louis Filler's review in 
the October issue of The Democratic Man 
Selections from Eduard C. Lindeman which 
I edited and for which Max C. Otto con 
tributed an introduction 

I am afraid,” writes Filler, “that Gessner 
does not fully appreciate that Lindeman 
picked his ‘naive democracy out of the 
very air of the pre-World I period.” Filler 
need not be afraid, period. Nowhere in my 
editorial comments or in my biographical 
sketch do I describe Lindeman's democracy 
as naive. As a pragmatic humanist Linde 
man described and practiced democracy as 
the new morality, and as such he 
as “naive as John Dewey 

Perhaps Filler may be referring to my 
account of a pre. World War I college 
play “Lindeman wrote, but here | wrote 
“Aside from the joyous naivete and the Ibsen 
plot which would have greatly amused the 
older Lindeman . " I have a hunch, too, 
that Lindeman would be sadly amused by 
the unprofessorial mis-application of the 
description to the whole of his philosophy 
The blemish is not fatal in a review 
which patronizingly praises ‘“Lindeman’'s 
career |as} sound’ while thinking him 
well-meaning but a bit dull and old 
fashioned.” How naive can a reviewer get? 


Rosert Gessner 
New York, N. Y 


What One Individual Did 


One of your correspondents recently asked 
for suggestions of what individuals could 
do in an effort to alert democracy to its 
danger. 

I wrote an article for the local paper 
using the Suez affair as an example of how 
capitalism is losing to communism, and how 
colonialism is a handicap in this great 
struggle. Three invitations to speak at local 
service, clubs followed and, of course, the 
new Soviet economic attack came in for a 
lot of attention 

Eight copies of your September issue on 
Russia, “The New Soviet Challenge,” ar 
rived in time for the last discussion. I took 
them along and offered them to those in 
terested in further study as the best sum 
mary of the situation I had found. Needless 
to say, they were snapped up, so | am en 
closing $5 for 20 more copies, as I don't 
want to be caught short again. The most 
popular question at meetings of this nature 
is, “Why don't I get information like this 
in the popular press? 


Haroto S. Fow.er 
North Manchester, Ind 


was 


Missed 


I tried to cut you out of my budget 
what with a baby coming, a house a-build 
ing, and the squeeze of tight money drying 
up most of my building contractor husband's 
business, but it just didn't work. Even 
though we get another liberal magazine 
weekly, I found myself missing your 
pungent thoughts—and Milton Mayer's 
always provocative musings. As a Unitarian 
I can't understand these people who carp at 
Mayer just because they don't always agree 
I'm proud of you because you don't make 
him “conform.” Long may you progress 

Mas. Ernecmae Yeaxer Watson 
Sacramento, Calif 
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Criticism as Consumption 


by HILTON KRAMER 


‘i.e American novelist Chandler 
Brossard has brought together a 
collection of essays (The 
Rinehart. 307 pp., $4), drawn 
for the most part from Commentary 
and Partisan Review, which purport 
to give us a “new aproach to Ameri 


can culture.” What they actually give 


Scene Before 
You 


us is approaches on many subjects 
movies, the theater 
strips, detective stories, painting, liter 


television, comi 


ature, sex, politics, rhetoric, and so 
essays in all, by 
intellec 
scene. Yet the 
exhilarating 


on—twenty-lour 
some of the 
tuals on the 


most talented 
current 
effect is not an one 
There are, of course, individual pieces 
of great merit; among them, Lionel 
lrilling’s well-known article on the 
Kinsey Report, Robert 
“The Liberal Conscience in ‘The 
Crucible’ ”’ Anatole Broyard's “A 
Portrait of the Hipster,” and Harvey 
Swados’ excellent analysis of “Popu 
lar Taste and “The Caine Mutiny’ ” 
(to which all commentary on Mar 
jorie Morningstar has pro 


Warshow’'s 


been a 
tracted footnote) 

But taken together the 
The Scene Before You a claus 
tral, stale air; and I think it tells us 
something about the current intel 
lectual situation that this should be 
so, if only because the unity and style 
of these essays derive from the audi 
ence to which they are addressed and 
not from the materials which 
are ostensibly discussed in them 
They tend to leave the reader 
with a vivid image of the atmosphere 
in which they were but 


essays in 


have 


conceived, 


December, 1956 


with only a confused 
the culture 


to illuminate 


impression olf 


which they are intended 


The first cause of this confusion is 
Brossard’s job of 
strikes me as hasty 
He has assembled in 


editing, which 
and lazy-minded 
The Scene Be 
fore You a scrapbook ol his personal 
enthusiasms, and while enthusiasm 


and even passion are indispensable 
qualities in an editor, they scarcely 
exhaust the range of his 


Contrary to 


obligations 
appearances, collections 
of this sort cannot simply be tossed 
together out of one’s favorite reading 
they do require thought; otherwise 
like most scrapbooks, they are likely 
to be shapeless, arbitrary, and dated 

If out of this shapelessness a de 


The 


less to do 


can be found in 
You, it 


with the editor’s intentions than with 


cisive point 


Scene Before has 


the predicament to which he has 
been a That predi a 
ment, moving in on the 


intellectual 


ready party 
American 
end of World 
War II like some pincers movement 
of the 
radical relaxation in our sense of art 
on the hand and the 
politics on the other. It 


since the 


zeitgeist, has consisted of a 


one sense ol 
may seem 
farcical, I know, to suggest that our 
sense of politics has been relaxed in 
a period which has seen the swift 
politicalization of life in so many 
public and private forms, yet that i 
just the point: because we have been 
unable to contain politics as some 
thing separate from other modes of 
sense of 


experience, we have lost our 


it as an entity, a8 an organism with a 


middle 


have 


beginning and end: and thus 
followed on the in 
followed 
diffusing 


ove the who 


uur minds 


vitation of history—have 


history itself, om fact in 
wlitical 
cultural 

Ac the 
which has also been the 


Cold Wat has 


lishment of 


thus sense 


terram 


same time, this period 


pe riod of the 


witnessed the estab 
so-called popular culture 
in the lives of American intellectuals 
final 


ty. Only one last obstacle to its com 


with an unforeseen vigor and 


plete domination remained the 


values of high art in its discrete, un 


political, and form 
And again history disposed of 
the matter, for in this period of Cold 
War 
der came forward to speak to us with 
the authority of the 


tions—the 


uncorrupted 
here 
no talents of a commanding or 
older genera 
Fliot and 
Matisse 
least in the case of the 


generations ol 


Hemingway Picasso and 


And, at 
former, the deterioration in the pres 


tive of art was abetted by the “mas 
out thei 


Add to this 


bureaucratization 


ters” themselves turning 
most insignificant works 
the 


of “the contemporary” in the univer 


deterioration 
and it should not 
that the 
insulficient to stem the onslaught of 


ities surprise us 


values of high art have been 


American intel 


The politicalization of culture, the 
decline of art 


the predicament which has produced 


popular culture on 
lectual life 


these are the terms of 


this new American 
which Brossard secks to docu 
ment. For the part this ap 


proa h consists of a substratum of un 


approach to 
culture 
most 


Marxian as 
sumptions on which has been overlaid 


examined Freudian and 
fashionable and 

But important than 
the content of this critical method is 
the extent to 


bits of philosophy 


“x iology more 
which its practice is 
intellectuals 


consumers ol a 


the means by which 


have become 
which mon 
their taste 


Cold Wat 


defense ol 


culture 


many ways anathema to 


and traditions. It is the 


itself, with its ideological 
American 
which has finally congealed this de 
velopment of the intellectual into a 
consumer of distasteful culture, this 
novel predicament in which criticism 


no longer refines and judges culture 


institutions 
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but, on the contrary, packages it for 
an elite market. 


Like many other modes of con 
sumption, this criticism already looks 
dated. An essay like Milton Klonsky’s 
“Greenwich Village: Decline and 
Fall” strikes one as so much nostalgia 
and false poetry in the face of the 
Village today which has, already in 
a sense, failen, and what has taken 
its place is not discussed in This book 
Even so good a piece as William Bar 
rett's “New Innocents Abroad” is no 
longer quite relevant to the present; 
the fact of homosexuality as he 
describes it is a matter of common, 
public knowledge; what no one Mas 
yet measured is its insidious impact 
on our cultural values, the extent to 
which these “innocents” have set the 
standards of our recent literature, 
theater, art, and architectural décor 
(Another editor, too, might have 
found it worthwhile to publish Eliza 
beth Hardwick's essay, “The Ameri 
can Woman as Show-Queen,” as an 
appendix to Barrett's; that essay is 
unique, I believe, in its effort to 
carry the Cold War into the realm 
of sexuality, and its claims for the 
American Woman are of a piece with 
the problem Barrett describes.) In 
less brilliant performances this dated 
ness betrays what is simply a lack of 
critical content; essays on politics, 
comics, the Negro, or detective fic 
tion which address themselves to 
images no longer with us. 


Lost Identity 


SEGREGATION: THe INNER CONFLICT 
or THe Sourn, by Robert Penn War 
ren. Random House. 66 pp. $1.95. 

THe Necro tn AMERICAN CULTURE, 
by Margaret Just Butcher. Knopf 
294 pp. $4.50. 

My Lorp, WHat 
AvuTosiocrarny, by Marian 
son. Viking. 312 pp. $5 

Reviewed by 


James McBride Dabbs 


HESE three books together give 
the feeling of the race situation 

in the South today, a large part of 
the background, and, in the story of 
Marian Anderson, a happy account 
of an individual Negro’s achievement 
Robert Penn Warren's book, Segre 
gation, a part of which appeared in 


A MORNING: AN 
Ander 
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Life, is brief but perceptive. It is 
the account of interviews he had on 
a recent trip through parts of the 
South. You will find here the various 
reasons expressed for segregation- 

the list seems to me complete—in 
cluding the one given by the charm 
ing lady, “But of course we have to 
keep the white race intact,” and de 
nied gruffly by her much older 
husband, “In power—in power—you 
mean the white race in power.” 


You will find what the Negro 
wants: equality of opportunity and an 
end to indignity. You will find that 
many, though not all, white Southern- 
ers believe that integration will come 
in time, though they may be fighting 
against it and though they even may 
be conscious that they don’t really 
want to be fighting against it. You 
will find, finally, that there is a rea! 
conflict in the South between white 
Southerners—“There's a fifth column 
of decency here, and it will, in the 
end, betray the extremists, when the 
politicians get through”——but that, 
more important even than this, as the 
sub-title of the book suggests, is the 
conflict within white Southerners, 
between their ideals of justice and 
love, and their racial attitudes. “It 
may be slow,” said one pastor, “but 
they are Christians.” 


he has used else 
where, Warren describes this inner 
conflict as essentially the modern 
struggle to achieve identity. I should 
think that the Southerner feels this 
need more than most Americans, 
partly because, instead of coming 
slowly into the modern mechanical 
and industrial world, and thus losing 
imperceptibly his identity, he was 
hurled into it, stripped and shaken, 
after four years of bitter warfare 
Faced now with the challenge of de 
segregation, the South, so Warren be 
lieves, has a chance to achieve moral 
identity; and, if it does, it may offer 
leadership to the nation, in which 
moral identity is hard to come at 
as we swing between complacency 
and panic 


In terms which 


If Warren related the problem of 
the South to the national problem, 
Margaret Butcher weaves the culture 
of the Negro into the culture both 
of the South and of the nation. Her 
book represents the completion of a 
work which the late Alain Leroy 


Locke was doing at the time of his 
death in 1954 Miss Butcher is 
interested in showing historically 
what problems have arisen, especially 
among Negroes, because Americans 
whole have slow to 
accept as American the cultural con 
tributions of their largest minority 
group, the Negroes. The extreme of 
this attitude is represented by the 
fear, common in the South today, that 
under desegregation the Negro cul- 
ture will overcome the white culture 
Such a fear, as Miss Butcher shows, 
has no basis; the Negro culture is the 
American culture as shaped by a 
group with a distinctive American 
experience. The weren't per 
mitted to keep their African culture 
Though Africans pro 
ducing exquisite iron-work for centu 
ries, there is no certainty that even 
the famous iron-work of the New 
Orleans gates and banisters, done by 
Negro African 
product. Stripped of their culture, 
the Negroes adopted, and marvelous 
ly, the culture of their conquerors 
The most striking illustration of this 
is the shift from the typical African 
arts of sculpture and carving—hand 
work, exact, reserved, and somber 
to the typical arts of the American 
Negro, song and dance, creations of 
the entire body, exuberant, emotion 
al, and even, like the rest of the 
South, sentimental. Adopting, then, 
what arts he could under the harsh 
regime of slavery, the Negro, especial 
ly through the spirituals and jazz, 
has given to the world perhaps our 
distinctive 


as a been so 


slaves 


have been 


craftsmen, was an 


most contributions 


Yet all this has been achieved, and 
is achieved, against tremendous odds 
Because of the scorn and conde 
scension in which white Americans 
have held the Negro, the Negro artist 
finds it extremely difficult simply to 
accept himself as a human being 
unusually blessed with certain in 
sights and abilities. Yet, as Miss 
Butcher shows, he is increasingly able 
to do this, both through his own im 
mersion in the streams of art and 
through the growing realization of all 
American artists that Negro culture 
is an essential 
culture 


part of American 
the South the 
important part in 
so Miss Butcher sees 


As Warren sees for 
possibility of an 
our national life 
for the Negro this possibility in our 
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international life; for in jazz the 
Negro artist speaks an international 
language, and the Negro’s spirit, 
least damaged by the modern me 
chanical and power drive, may meet 
on equal terms the eager peoples 
of the world. There is, for 
Dr. Ralph Bunche. 

And there is Marian Anderson. A 
great artist——a that happens 
once in a century, said Toscanini—an 
unassuming lady, a gracious ambassa 
dor to the world at large. It is clear 
that, because of race prejudice, she 
had to fight far harder than she 
would have for the heights she has 
gained; it is equally clear that the 
fight has never embittered her; per 
haps it has only deepened her hu 
manity. For, to me the most 
striking things about her is not that 
unique voice—which of the 
pages of the book can only suggest 
but the rare balance of human being 
and artist. How many times did she 
refuse to practice because it might 
disturb her neighbors! There is about 
her none of the hardness sometimes 
associated with artists. Yet she worked 
faithfully, year in and 
against half-successes bitter 
failure, but with the vision of pet 
fection undimmed, until she 
at last the heights 

Her book, of course, is not as great 
How could it be! There 
are too many pages of episodes 


instance, 


voice 


one of 


course 


year out, 


and one 


reached 


as her voice 
too 
few great scenes, too few perceptive 
moments perhaps, and—this 
a tribute to her modesty 
a sense ol 


may be 
too slight 
the difficulties she had to 
But what would one 
The voice of a century and in addi- 
tion the ability to explain the secret? 
Perhaps it is the destiny of a great 
artist like Marian Anderson to make 
us want everything 


overcome have? 


Finally, to draw two threads to 
gether: superimpose Miss Butcher's 
book upon Warren's, and we see, | 
think, what the South's trouble is 
the culture of the Negro proves that 
the life of Negro and white in the 
South is Yet white 
Southerners draw a line through their 
own hearts and say, it is two. No 
seek our lost 


essentially one 


identity 


ROG ii 
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Civi LIBERTIES IN THI 
States, by Robert E 
nell University Press 

THe 
by Leo 
pp. $5 

FREEDOM IN CONTEMPORARY 
ety, by Samuel Eliot Morison 
Brown. 156 pp. $3.50 

Reviewed by 


Liperty, by 
Lippincott 


UNITED 
Cushman 
248 pp 


Cor 
$2.85 
\MERICAN 
809 


LIBERTIES OF AN 
Pieffer. Beacon Press 
Soci 


Little, 


David Fellman 
 yprianeere- ce and particularly dis 
‘a 


tinguished often 
been criticized for not making their 
findings available to the general pub 
lic They are 


scholars, have 


accused of inhabiting 
too far from 
life’s daily realties to exert any direct 
influence upon the course of public 
affairs. There has always been some 
measure of truth in this 
varying a great deal, of course, a 


ivory towers removed 


criticism, 


cording to the circumstances of time 
and place. But the criticism assuredly 
does not apply to the authors of the 
four while 
they are scholars of high distinction, 


books here reviewed, for 


these books are obviously designed 
for the They 
aimed at popular enlightenment and 


general reader are 
education in regard to a wide varie 
ty of civil liberties 
and While the style of 
books is direct and uncluttered, 
that they 
an impressive 


current issues 
problems 
these 
obvious 


it 15 represent a 


distillation of body of 


solid s holarship 
fina 
held 


has 


difheult to 
writers in civil liberties 
with better Chafee 
long been one of the great stars of 
the faculty of the Harvard Law 
School Author of many 
cluding the 


would be 
the 


For it 


credentials 


books, in 
American 
of freedom of speech, and representa 
tive of the United States at U.N 
ferences on freedom of information, 
he not only possesses an unrivalled 
store of knowledge about the litera 
ture and problems of freedom, but 
also a profound wisdom which shines 
through every page of his new book 
Robert E. Cushman, Goldwin Smith 
Professor of Government at Cornell 
University, has long been an eminent 
figure in his profession, and has writ 


classic study 


con 


ten extensively on many aspects of 
American constitutional government 
His book is the eleventh in the series 
of Cornell Civil Liberty 
of which he has served as advisory 
editor, and to which we are all deeply 
indebted for reliable and 
analyses of a variety ol pressing prob 
lems. Leo Pfeffer is an 
learned lawyer, general 
counsel for the American Jewish Con 
gress, and author of Church, State 
and Freedom, which is a truly monu 
mental book on the subject of church 
state relations in the United States 
And Harvard historian Samuel Eliot 
Morison hardly identifica 
tion as one of the top figures in his 
craft 

I hese 
point of 


Studies in 


surveys 
able and 


associate 


requires 


share a 
They are genuinely 
committed to the goodness of liberty 
They believe in intellectual freedom 
and the rights of man. They all de 
upon freedom 
widespread 

They all 
choice is not be 
and security, 
believe that 
necessarily 


authors 
vicw 


common 


plore recent inroads 


as a consequence of 
about 
that 
freedom 
they do not 
security are 
patible 


anxiety security 


maintain our 
tween since 
freedom 


and incom 


It is not an either-or propo 


they hold to 
the view that the preservation of lib 


sition. On the contrary 
erty is the most essential ingredient 
rights 
are secure are not likely to withhold 
or withdraw their loyalty to a sys 
tem which cares deeply about their 
rights 

At the time, authors 
realize that a free system must neces 
sarily take some risks, although they 
do not doubt for a moment the viabil 
ity of free institutions, and are whol 
ly free from the unwholesome and 
corrosive taint of cynicism. As Pfeffer 
“History has shown that 
search for a riskless security is futile, 
and that democracy is more likely to 
survive and it willingly a¢ 
cepts some risks in order to preserve 


of security. For men whose 


same these 


writes the 


grow if 





You're sitting 


pretty when 
you give 
The Progressive 
(see page 31) 








unimpaired the sole reason for its 
exisience—.the protection of its peo 
ple’s liberties.” 


book The 


consists of a 


Blessing 
number of ¢ 


Chalee's 
Liberty 
says previously published in variou 
While he 


love of 


ournals expresses his 
} | 


great country and of its his 


toric democratic principles in a mov 


“Why I Like 
he deplores the current 
upon fundamental 
He reviews the recent history of 
freedom of 


ing discussion of 
America,’ 
pressures liber 
ties 
speech and press, and 
analyzes the McCarran Act of 1950 
the proposed loyalty oath for la 

yers, the right not to speak, academic 
freedom, and the 
movement in the U.N. for a univer 
sal bill of rights. While Chafee is 
deeply disturbed about the gradual 
erosion of cherished 
basically 


religious liberty, 


human rights 


he is optimistic about the 
future, and has faith that liberal prin 
ciples will prevail in the long run 
And clearly, he the 
try has exaggerated the strength of 
the American and the 
utility of repressive measures in deal 
ing with them, for he believes that 
the best protection for freedom lies 
itself and in 
sense of the American people 


Prepared at the request of 
Fund for the Republic, 
book, Cul Liberties in 
States, is designed to 
present each of civil 
liberties, in the light of the experi 
the past decade, and to 
call attention to unsolved problems 
Written with the 
which has always 
writings, Cushman 
the rights of conscience, such as free 
dom of speech, press, assembly and 


believes, coun 


Communists, 


in freedom the good 


the 
Cushman's 
the I 


outline the 


nited 


status of our 


ence ol 
lucidity of style 
characterized his 


reviews briefly 


petition, academic freedom, freedom 
the 
security, the rights of defendants, the 
impact ol security 
civil liberties, and the problem of 
racial discrimination. Perhaps the 
most interesting part of the book is 
that which explains how the security 
program has deviated from tradition 
al civil liberty principles. He draws 
attention to the inroads made into 
the doctrine of the separation of 
powers, the indefiniteness of loyalty 
and security standards, the prolifera 


of religion, right to personal 


national upon 
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tion of pre guilt in 
lack 


the develop 


umptions of 
cluding guilt by association, the 
of procedural fair play 
ment of “justice by ind 


the growth of 


politi ans, 


vigilantism on the 


part ol private organization bu I 


ness corporation patriotic 


group 


and commercial Communist-huntes 


Piefler’s book 


fmerican I it 


The Liberties of An 
orderly analysis olf 
the content of the main civil liberties 
enunciated by the 
Almost no 


state law on 


ol Americans as 
I 5. Supreme (Court 
ittention is given to 
the theory that ultimately the mean 
determined by 


In addi 


Court's 


ing of basic rights i 
the nation’s highest tribunal 
tion to describing the inter 
pretation of basic rights, Pfeffer give 
a briet historical survey of each right 
as well as a description of its utility 


While the book i 


the style is 


p! imarily des rip 


tive, lively and the in 


formation is solid without being dull 


For a quick, painle and systematic 
the legal 
fundamental liberties this is probably 


the best book 


survey ol content of our 


now available 


Morison's Freedom in Contempo 
different 


It consists of three essays 


rary Society w ol a genre 
originally 
delivered as the Chancellor Dunning 
Trust lectures at Queens College in 
unmistaka 


lecture 


Toronto, and it bears the 
ble marks of the 


expr ssion 


stvle in 
The 


lectures deal with political, economic 


and organization 


and academic freedom. Arguing that 


politic al freedom 
and 


“is the prerequisite 
alike for all other 
libertie he express 
take 
granted 


framework 
freedoms and 
the that 
liberties too 


view we have come to 


oul much for 


He stresses the impact of the anti 


Communist crusade of the past ten 


years upon our liberties, and deplore " 


the use of “rough and ill-considered 


‘ 


methods,” and especially the growth 


of the doctrine of guilt by association, 


which he regards as the most 


dangerous to liberty “because it pel 
mits publicity-mad 
blacken the 
citizens almost at 

While classic 
of the past 
still 


prise, and that we 


inquisitors to 


good names ot good 
will 

laissez faire is a thing 
Morison shows that we 
deal of free 
are likely 


even more in the future 


have a great enter 
to have 
because that 
Analyzing 


newest 


is what our people want 


wademic freedom, the and 


freedom 


Mor i 


concern tor the 


most fragile olf our 
on express hi 
growth of | inti-inte 


in recent Nie 


lectualism 
vertheless he 
gue that } yreatest enemies of 


wademi freedom today in th 


country are neither the Communists 


red baiters abuses 


ellort 
tm contro 


nor the but rather 


in university government, the 


ol professional “educator 


highe 


mediocrity of the 


education, and the genera 
ching pt sfession 


Moriso ! 


that { 


\ persistent theme in 
book 


is the contention eedoms 


most secure if founded upon a 


substratum of religious and ethical 


whi h 
to respect 


beliefs will encourage people 


integrity and pustice, and 


practice honesty and fair dealing 


Men should 


wealth 


ilues than 


comtort ind fre 


have higher 


mere and 


q 


dom requires elf-control 
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lL oynbee 


Re ewed | 
Huston Smith 


RNOLD TOYNBEI the 
[ ian who for 35 years 
War) 


fall of civilization ap 


histor 


with time 


out for the has been reviewing 


the rise and 


pears at last to have come upon hi 


own “time of trouble Ihe rum 
blings of the critics had been rising 
but recent the 


lor some time 


touched « Xasper ition 


Iwo books focused the discontent 
One Toynhee and History: Critical 
Essays and Reviews, edited Ashley 
Montagu p %5 
gathered the judgment of 31 
on A Study of Histor 


felt “the 


Sargent 485 p 
criti 
Most ol the 


contributors dean of living 


historians” needed to be cut down to 


size They found him not only 


; 


or 


out 
is depth in the various areas of 
but 


their own specialization guilty 


of vague definitions dubious ana 


logies, and slippery transitions from 
fact to hypothesis to myth to wishful 
The 

icism was that he 
to fit his 


The 


every 


thinking most recurrent 


forced the 


crit 
evidence 
scheme 

book different it 


respec save its a1 


second was 


tone 
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It presented i single iu Closing 


in on Toynbee's treatment i Single 


Lupe The Pi é yr and e Fossil 


is Maurice Samuel's biting attack on 


Doynbee's treatment ol the Jews 


whose post-Chrisuuan I l oynbee 


has characterized a relic of 


i dead civiliz itiol 


Samuel has litt! rouble showing 


nat : ha been trangely 


ilive. But he top there. His 
ose reading ol yni treatment 


ot the lews | oO question 


ence in historian 


lovnbee 5 COMI 


in general. Specifically he charges 


accuracy 
of their facts or hypotheses, large por 


5 I Histor ire 


logically unintelligible; that time and 


that quite apart from the 
tions ol i 
again the work is at variance with 
the historical facts themselves, and 
that lovnbee deliberately ignores 
material that does not fit his thesis 

Samuel's book is impassioned to 
the point of not being altogether 
fair to Toynbee even as Toynbee was 
not fair to the Jews. And yet it 
deserves a wide iucdience lor on 
the whole Samuel is right. Toynbee 
needed to be called on the tossil,” 


ind he ha been called with a 


ie 

rked him 
is an historian id one had hut 
dirt on his treatment of the 
hardly the 


loyn 


thoroughness and torce 


After 31 critics 


this autumn 

most propitious momen for 
bee to deliver his Oly npian view ol 
religion looks to an historian 
Yet the kind of thing Toynbee has 
been trying to do the entirety 


the way 


of human histor: pective 


doing 


very much needs 
we are not justified in ismmissing it 


need ( ! tion We 


justified issing it 


because part 
vill be 
when someone else lo samme 
ob better than he 

Part One of his latest book, tutled 
The Dawn of the Higher Religions 
races the shilting to of man’s ulti 
mate concern trom na e through 


the loca rid-wide 


Communit 


empire ind the self-sulficient indi 


vidual, to the God {f the higher 
/oroastrian 

Buddhiss I I tianity and 
Is 1 Becau ne’ n trom 


individu 


religion Hinduism 
lan 
selt-cente 
and « evident 
these 


December, 1956 


religions has been a decisive and 


ignificant new departure in History 
Part Two considers “Religion in 


W or ld a8 


with the displacement of Christianity 


a Westernizing Beginning 


by science and reason in modern 


Western civilization, Toynbee traces 
the worldwide spread of the seculat 
ized Western outlook This phe 
nomenon has opened the way for the 
re-erection of thre earlier religious 
idols: the local state the world-wide 
community, and the self-sufficient 
individual, the latter represented ir 
the modern world by the technician 
instead of the philosopher The out 
look for the future is that the am 
biguous benefits of technology will 
cause the pendulum of man’s fore 
most concern to return trom science 
to religion with however more tree 
dom and tolerance in this real 


the We t hi hus tar known 


loynbee sees man's spirit as con 
isting of consciouUu ind subconsciou 
domains. Science and phi osophy deal 
with truth a 


known by the consciou 


wetry and religion with pro 


| 
founder truth as intuited by the sub 


conscious. The most sdequate formu 
lations of the latter are those of the 
loynbee 


Mahayana 


because of their 


higher religions, of which 


finds Christianity ind 
Buddhism supreme 
clearer insight into the value of love 


leads 


acrilice into sullering 


even when if through sell 


The insight from these 


hould ivoid 


religions 
permanent entangle 
ment th the philosophy or science 
ol any age for the latter become 
dated in a way prophecy doe not 
It follow that the best way lor 
i Western 


Thiost important 


mind to get at life 

truth i to strip 
the ( hristian gospel ot its lthmongru 
Greek 


cress; resist the temptation to put it 


ous ind outworn cently 


into an alternative scientific dress of 
i Western cut which will also be 
MMmonyvruou ind ephemeral and take 
the truth that it expresses in its non 


cienulic poeti il sense 


loynbee believes with passion that 


irch-sin is cornmitted by the follow 


ers ol a higher religion when they 
idolize their ov religious institu 


tions” by claiming for them une 


quivoca! uniquene superiority, oF 
wh of the 


urviving faiths may show an affinity 


finality. It wossible that 
| 


ith a mayor personality type It so 
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as the higher religions become less 
isolated geographically and individu 
als adopt their faiths more by choice 
than by historical accident, 
appearance of the religious map may 
be expected to change from the pat 
tern of a patchwork quilt to the 
texture of a piece of shot silk.” No 
appreciable 


“the 


amalgamation or dis 
placement among the higher religions 
is within sight 

Many more books like Samuel's are 
needed to correct aspects of this view 
Pout the greatest critic will be he 
who forth with an 
tive approach to religion that does 
more justice to the total 
man's historical knowledge 


comes alterna 


range ol 


Pictures of Nehru 


JAWAHARLAL 
Moraes 
Nenni 
AND WoRLD 
de, George 


Frank 
$6.75 
CONVERSATIONS ON INDIA 
Arraims, by Tibor Men 
Braziller 144 pp. $3 
Reviewed by 


Homer A. Jack 
AWAHARLAL NEHRU has 


much himself 
the ordinary biographer 
fearful that he couldn't add much to 
Nehru's own writings. Thus no full 
length biography of Nehru had been 
published Frank Moraes en 
tered where most biographers had 
feared to The editor of The 
Times of India tells the absorbing 
story of Asia's 
with interest 
sympathetic 
handout 

when he should be. He is, 
to this occasionally critical 
when he need not be. Moraes, how 
ever, is always honest, and the book 
presents a picture of Nehru 
even Nehru, for all his 
rhetoric, 


Nenru, by 
Macmillan. 511 pp 


writ 
that 
been 


ten $0 about 


has 


until 
tread 
greatest statesman 
clarity 
biography, 
Moraes 
feels he 
reviewer, 


and This is a 
but not a 


can be critical 


which 
style and 
cannot give of himself 

chapters Moraes 
Only in the last 
from the 
these are 


In twenty-eight 
unfolds the story 


chapters does he depart 
moti, 
among the most revealing: Kashmir, 


chronological and 


the wellare 
Russian 


state, Asian relations, 


and Chinese communism 
In a chapter on Kashmir, Moraes 

shows that Nehru’s position on that 

ill-fated land its not simply his 


“Achilles’ Heel” as American com 


36 


Neh 


8 not 


mentators so simply conclude 
ru’s deep concern for Kashmir 
somewhat re 
ancestral home. Moraes 
that the Kashmir state, with a 
Moslem majority and Hindu minor 
ity, “embodies in Nehru’s 
secular spirit which he cherishes.” If 


Nehru’s 


closed book” about 


solely because it is 
moved, his 


feels 
eves the 
“now virtually a 


Kashmir, Moraes 
“the fault is not entirely 


mind is 


asserts that 
his.” Mistakes were made all around, 
by Nehru and India, yes, and also by 
Pakistan, the Western 
the United Nations. lt 


the cease-fire will become, 


and 
that 
with minor 


powe! 5, 


appeal ; 


adjustments, the final disposition of 
this tragedy 

Nehru 
women 


Moraes draws a picture ol 


today and of the men and 


around him. There are portraits of 
Indira, his only daughter, and of the 
“didactic and controversial” V. K 
Krishna Menon. As for Nehru 
sell, Moraes that the “view of 
Nehru as Hamlet 
with doubts and often incapable of 
making up his mind is far from the 
Nehru knows 


mind on the big and 


“meticulous eye” for 


him 
feels 


a popula seized 


real picture.” well his 


issues eveti 
detail 

Moraes’ biography is not the last 
word on Nehru. The Indian Prime 
Minister still be viewed in 
depth through American 
I uropean In 


reveals a 


must 
eyes not 
lieu of 
works, the three 


speeches, his 


Indian ot 
Nehru’'s three basic 
collections of hi 
and 
him 
indispensable 


published conferences 


pre ss 


the growing literature about 
Moraes’ 
flare tor 


understand 


biography 1s 
who would try to 
Asia India 
American politicians and journalists 


anybody 
modern and 
who are eager to criticize Nehru will 
probably not take time to read this 
volume. If they did, they 
critical at moments, but in 


might be 
balance 
they would certainly be more un 
derstanding of the man who is lead 


ing India so wisely and humanely 


Conversations on 
Aflairs is 


leisurely 


Nehru 
and World 


implies 


India 
what the title 
four conversations 
between Jawaharlal Nehru and Tibor 
Mende, an Frenchman 
with a good knowledge of Asia and 
India. It is a Nehru that 
these tape-recorded interviews were 


neither 


Hungarian 
tribute to 


revised by him nor edited by 


What 


world 


Mende 


ing the 


walk 
would be 


other statesman 


stage today 


so knowledgeable on such a wide 
variety of subjects! 
Mende stayed 
like Goa 
touched the vital issues, 
controversial Nehru 


repeatedly, 


away from topical 
Kashmir but 
often the 
admitted, 
that 


mayor 


issues and 
ones 


as he has done 
“only one 
Nehru confessed 


the problems of political office: how 


Gandhi was the 
change in my life.” 
one “tones down” in a 
responsibility 


Mende asked Nehru a 


about Indo-American 


position ol 


deal 
Neh 
Amer 
ican policy maker ought to read He 
denied that 
dislike Americans 
that “there are many things in Ameri 
like.” He 


“not 


good 
relations 
ru’s frank analysis is one every 
he or Indians generally 
but he affirmed 
ca which we do not con 


fessed that he was interested 
in providing every person in India 
with a motor car, with a washing 
with a refrigerator.” 
again undoubtedly of 
Nehru felt 


the world comes not only from the an 


machine, or 
Speaking 
America, that danger in 
ti-socia! 
Russia) 


elements of nations (such as 


but from the “good crusad 
4 


ing elements.” He admitted: “I am 


not quite sure which creates more 


trouble the good crusaders who be 


lieve in their way of life and wish 
to impose it on others, or the evil 
persons 
There are long discussions on In 
dia’s economic planning and whether 
make sufficient progress by 
methods. While Nehru 
admitted that if China makes prog 
India to do 


there is 


she can 


democrat 


an incentive for 


more, he denied that 


ress it i 
a ques 
tion of competing for economic prog 
ress with China or any other country 
As for that American 
audience 


lady in every 
that Nehru 
ind the Indian people practice birth 
Nehru this 
“The enthusiasts for family planning 
think that you can ignore everything 
and meet this 
menace of the rising population.” He 
affirmed that in 
ment 


who demands 


control, gave answe! 


else just go out and 
India “at the mo 
economic progress is more im 
portant than even family planning.” 

Tibor Mende has made an interest 
ing addition to the Nehru literature 
I hese 
of the Prime Minister 


different from that given by most of 


conversations give a picture 


which is quite 


the American press 
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On Novels 
by E. NELSON HAYES 


URING the late campaign, Adlai 

Stevenson repeatedly emphasized 
that as we have been passing from a 
period of scarcity to one of abun 
dance, we have been creating new 
values and new institution That 
our literature has reflected these 
changes is apparent from Walter B 
Rideout’s The Radical Novel in the 
United States, 1900-1954 Harvard 
339 pp. $6), a scholarly yet lively 
history of a significant though neg 
lected literary form and ol the forces 
which have shaped it 

Rideout defines the radical novel 
as one which “demonstrates, either 
explicitly or implicily, that its author 
objects to the human suffering im 
posed by some socio-economic system 
and advocates that the ystem be 
fundamentally changed In these 
characteristics it shares much with 
other types belonging to that wider 
category of which it is a part, the 
novel of social protest; but it differs 
in that its political ithliation has 
usually been with Marxism or Social 
ism An appendix lists about 170 
examples, ranging from By Bread 
fione (1900) to The Ecstasy of Owen 
Muir (1954) and including such di 
verse novels as Mailer The Naked 
and the Dead, London's The Jron 
Heel, and Algren’s The Man With 
the Golden Arm, and representing 
especially the fiction of Sinclair, Fas 
rell, and Fast 

There have been two rich harvests 
ol the radical novel, trom 1900 to 
1919, and trom 1930 to 1940, both 
coincident with eras of great social, 
economic, and political transforma 
tion. They contributed much to ou 
life and literature—a new set olf 
characters and circumstances, an em 
phasis on social environment a 
broader understanding of the United 
States, a realization of the import 
ance ol common experience, and an 
afthrmation of the novelist not only 
as artist but also as citizen 

Since 1940, there have been tewer 
but on the whole better, radical 
novels, notably the fiction of Albert 
Maltz, Richard Wright, Nelson Al 
gren, Norman Mailer, and Willard 
Motley And many other novelists, 
while not contributing the genre 
have protied from the lessons on its 


Eloquent Destruction of an Old Myth 


Diplomacy in a Democracy 


A vital and compelling note of confidence in democratic diplomacy, writ 
ten from the long view of our history by the President of the Council on 
Foreign Relations. He lays to rest the ghost of a persistent argument — 
that democracies cannot operate effectively on the diplomatic front — by 
pointing out their demonstrated ability to make the “hard decisions” 
that promote long-range international benefits. Dr. Wriston shows that 
the key to progress in this sphere is an informed and educated public, 
controlling policy through the democratic process $2.50 


gn . . 
“Everyone interested in 
y relations between Russia and 


the United States should read this 
challenging book.’’—soun cunrner 


The Big Thaw 


“A most comprehensive and important analysis of the Soviet 
Union's post-Stalin strategy for world domination and what 
must be done to frustrate it... It is ‘must’ reading for 
Washington and for all Americans who influence Washing- 
ton — and that means everybody.” 

—GOvVERNOR AVERELL HARRIMAN. $4.00 
a 


How to puncture popular fallacies 
—political and otherwise 


Guides to Straight Thinking 


By STUART CHASE 


“A gaily conducted tour of an intellectual rogues gallery.”—Branp Bian - 
SHARD, Saturday Review. “Chase makes the reader feel that to put two 
and two together and come out with the right number is much more fun 
than moving in a thick fog of prejudice and misunderstanding. He turns 
straight thinking into a keen adventure of the mind.” 

~Harry A. Overstreet. $3.50 


At all bookstores 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
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successes and also of its limitations 
violence, melodrama, over-cimplifica 
tion, sterotyping, illogicalities, and 
frequent subordination of aestheti« 
standards to political demands. The 
author adds that the future of the 
radical novel is probably with the 
individual rebel rather than with au 
thors identified with political parties 
Rideout does much to re-assert the 
positive achievements of this labora 
tory fiction, as well as to note that 
its ultimate significance is that of 
perpetuating the tradition of protest, 
which “will always be essential in 
order to stir our civilization into self 
awareness.” In this respect, he notes 
that “the fifties have 
own particular lack of wisdom.” 


That lack of wisdom is exemplified 
in the revival of the novel of wealth 
ol social 


thus far their 


and 
acceptance, and in 
the creation of a new Horatio Alger 
myth. One this 


position ambition, of 


contormism and 


phase ol literary 


change is illustrated by the sure best 
seller Compulsion by 
(Simon 
Phe author has produced those fine 


Meyer 


495 pp $5) 


Levin 
and Schuster 
The Old Bunch and Citizens 
which while not of the radical genre 
showed careful study of and sympathy 
for that form. Now he has 
his attention to the Leopold.Loeb 
case which was the sensation of Chi 
cago and the nation in 1924, in an 
other era of abundance 
This lengthy, intensely 
eminently readable novel 
closely the facts of what Levin terms 
the crime and the “trial” of the cen 
tury. Iwo brilliant, wealthy, socially 
prominent students at the University 
of Chicago kidnapped and murdered 
a young boy; their defense before a 
judge was conducted by 
Darrow, who won for 
prisonment death sen 
tence. While Levin quotes at length 
from the final speech of Darrow, in 


novels, 


turned 


exciting, 
follows 


Clarence 
them life im 
instead of a 





Nearly every- 
bedy enjoys 
The Progressive 
(see page 31) 





which the famed lawyer propounds 
a rather mystical determinism to 
lessen the guilt of the 
shifts from the 
to an amateurish 
interpretavion 

Ihe Horatio Alger theme of the 
fifties is naively expressed in Cash 
McCall, Willis Wade, and 
a dozen other novels. Louis Auchin 
conscious of 
has in The 
Great World and Timothy Colt 
(Houghton, Mifflin $3.75) 
told a dramatic story of the conflict 
between the conscience and the arti 
ficially stimulated 
young lawyer. Auchinloss, himself a 
lawyer, writes extremely well 
the legal profession and about the 
upper society of New York City in a 
beautifully planned and articulated 
novel 


boys, he 
sociological view 
psychoanalytical 


Sincerely 


loss, wiser and more 


moral complexities, 


285 pp 


ambition of a 


about 


The same goddess is passionately 
persistently 
The Success, by 


and pursued in the 


Helen 
$71 pp 


novel, Howe 
(Simon and Schuster $3.95) 
Maggie Fraser of Beacon Hill, spoiled 
and selfish, marriage, 
corrupts a alienates her 
daughter 
and ruins her chances for happiness 


destroys one 
ser ond, 
SO ial 


loses her position, 


in order to achieve an empty success 
as a “personality” 
Miss Howe story im a 
brittle, that is often 


highly effective as a medium of so 


ol press and radio 
presents her 
sharp prose 


cial satire 


john P literary 
father, has rightly remarked that Miss 
Howe has an “unerring eye for people 
and places,” and, one might add, for 
the same kind of people and places 
that New England 
novels, now collected in a handsome 
North of Grand 
Central (Little, Brown 1244 pp 
$5.75), which includes the sagas ol 
(,eorge Apley, the Brills of Wickford 
Point, and H. M. Pulhara This 
is Marquand at his sparkling best 
historian 


Marquand, her 


appear in his 


omnibus volume, 


as social 

Maggie Fraser's career takes her to 
Hollywood, where she is at least in 
telligent enough to learn quickly that 
it is in large part a world of frenzied 
phonies. The hero—at least I think 
that’s what he is—of The Big Nu 
Maritta Wolff (Random 
373 pp. $3.95) takes more 
than 300 long, tedious pages to find 
it out, an experience that no reader 
should even vicariously undertake 


kelodeon by 
House 


Miss Wolff once showed much prom 
ise; there seems to remain of it today 
only a weary, worldly skill 


Briefly Noted 





David Garnett continues in The 
Fiower and the Forest (Harcourt 
Brace. 252 pp. $4.50) what may be 
come one of the most distinguished 
literary autobiographies of our time 
In this sequel to The Golden Echo 
he recounts his experience from 1914 
to 1923 and presents again a galaxy 
of famous figures—Roger Fry, Vis 
ginia Woolf, Maynard Keynes, D. H 
Lawrence, and many who 
were his intimates and friends. But 
more important is his often painful 
reconstruction of the motives for his 
pacifism, the story of his inner strug 
gle as he watched the men of England 
struck down, and as he eased his 
turmoil of spirit by working with 
the Quakers in France. And at the 
same time he tells us of his develop 
ment as a writer, of the materials and 
disciplines which were later to pro 
vide the 


others 


fiction 
Che development of a novel as the 
expression of a 


foundations for his 


man’s inner conflicts 
is the concern of psychiatrist Milton 
L. Miller in Nostalgia 

Mifflin. 306 pp. $4), in 
traces the many parallels between the 
Marcel 
theories of his 
mund Freud 
approach 


(Houghton, 

which he 
writings of Proust and the 
contemporary, Sig 
Using the “integrative’ 
(involving dreams, neu 
roses, and rational behavior) as elab 
orated by Thomas M. French, D1 
Miller a fascinating account ol 


the ways in which an artist may give 


gives 


an “intuitive portrayal of clinical 
truth,” compensate for his psycholog 
ical inadequacies by expressing them 
in universal 


self-therapy 


terms, and undergo a 
which prevents 
gration of personality. In a 
this is an analysis of Freud as 
and Proust as psychologist, a 
which I find more acceptable than 
the usual one 
Finally, W. H 
an unusual and unusually good an 
thology, The Criterion Book of Mod 
ern (Criterion. 5366 
pp. $5), which illustrates through a 
fresh selection the variety and vitality 
from the late Nine 
Century to the present, and 


disinte 
sense 
artist 
view 


Auden has edited 
Verse 


American 


ot our 
teenth 


poetry 
includes such new and disting ished 


poets as Robert Lowell, Chester Kall 
man, and Richard Wilbur 
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Outstanding Children's Books 


by NORMA RATHBUN & DORIS MOULTON 


the whole world esterday to 


_ S books bring to children 
le inimals; religion—the 

1eTwe tanta sheer non 

m; sport hobbies. The 


enrict 


lng rt ding experiences pre 
vided by the combination of the tal 
ents of children’s editors and authors 
can provide a child with unlimited 
perspective 

Imagination and humor are much 
in evidence beginning with the pi 
ture book I his iftord i re il Oppor 
tunity for adult and child to share a 
chuckle or two in K perience which 
can only draw them closer together 
even though each may laugh for dif 
ferent reasons The artistic expres 
sion offers as much variety as the 
text. Illustrations represent both the 
realistic and more ubtle types of 
irt, beautifully reproduced—pictures 
that can be looked at again and 
iain with growing appreciation 

Children’s books have no boun 
daries Ihe locale ranges from le 
land to the Amazon, the periods from 


prehistoric to modern time the 


people from Oriental to American 


Indian. Written with care, thought 
fulness, and inspiration such book 
do much to help develop understand 
ing of other cultures as well as our 
own. Inspiring biographies of people 
uch as Justice Holmes and Albert 
Schweitzer emphasize moral as well 
is physical courage In the excite 
ment of the adventure story, the light 
heartedne of tantasy, in the histori 


tale of man's development the 


threads of men's relation 
subtly woven 
As children 


ind 


read for 
erstanding grows with books such 
as this sampling | il 


public itor 


Very Firest Books 


anima nd ear-pieasing 


this a satisfying book 
Il Know a Lot of Things 
Harcourt $2.75 A 


ompanion 
told with mor and imaginatior 
Picture Books Tro ReAD AND SHAR 
{ges 6-10) 
Mr. Peaceable 
gard Scribner 
illustrated he 
Mr. I 
painter 
lt I Ran the 


jon 2.5 


Leonard Ws 


in the world 


imagination 
Anatole y Eve Titus (Whittlesey 
House. $2). A French mouse makes tasting 
} 


cheese his social responsibility 


IN-BETWEEN AGES 
f iges 9.J]2) 


Cinnabar the One O'Clock Fo 
Marguerite Henry (Rand. $2.95). A + 
cal account of a clever fox who liv 
George Washington's estate 

Life's the World We Live In, by Lincoln 
Barnett (Simon & Schuster. $4.95). A junice 
edition with emphasized concepts and 
simplified vocabulary 

The O'Donnells, by Peggy Sullivan (Fol 
lett. $2.75). A warm, friendly day by day 
story of an Irish family in the early 1900's 
n the Roof, by James S. Ayars 
(Abelard. $2.50). How a little boy and an 
old ma watch the trains together when 


(Caboose 


the old man gets too old to leave his home 

The House , Sixty Fathers, t \ Me inde rt 
De Jong (Harcourt. $2.50). A courageous 
Thinese bx y Ss swept away n » samy 
in wartime ; 

Navah piste ) I ampman 
(Doubleday 2. ri lonely at 
school, disc rs } inderstanding the 
can be between people 

The Enormous Egg. by Oliver B 
rt} 7 oe } 


hatching and 
hicken 


Oiprr Be 
fees 12 


Desert Di 
$2.75) A 








Mainstream 
of America 


Books 7 Read ] ‘) 
To Give 


BRUCE CATTON 
This Hallowed Ground 


The Pulitee } ow P 

A Stillness At Appomattos hae « 
he oat e se atte tre me 
the ‘ Ww mat ee 
t y ‘hicage Sen 


‘ sup. 
Times 


IRVING STONE 
Men To Match My Mountains 


The veved « f 
the Fa Ww ‘ t ‘ 
Last fer Life « 


tell it aT) ac ‘ ne 


only the at 


narrative a e th th te us che 
tere hent 

duggery, a st th er paun 
an inetant if tes he 1 he € ry . 
JOUN BARKHAM, Saturday Review 
By ndicate 5 











A selection from the ever 
increasing list of Doubleday 


Anchor Books 


TO THE FINLAND STATION, A 

n the Writing and Acting 

by Edmund Wilson. The becka 

ihe 6 y ’ emernt A 

chapter on the Stal st ere 

THE MYTH OF THE STATE 

by Ernst Cassiver. A brilliant review 

the history of political ft ght ¢ 

Plat to Cartyle, Got eau and Hegel 
$1.7 

THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN POLITICS 

by Semvel tubell, A stimulating « 

count f the social change that ' 

formed Ame 

1928 and 752 

REUNION AND REACTION 

by C. Venn Weoedward. The 


story of the endir } ot the 


netruction after the Civ War the 
' e of 17 9 
THE OLD REGIME AND THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 
by Alexis de Tecqueville. Th« 
study { the 
Revolutior y 
mocracy in America 
lation by Stuart Gilme 
AMERICAN SOCIAL PATTERNS 
edited by William Petersen | 


ting 
There are now nearly 100 
Anchor Books 


most bookseller 


available it 
For t ¢eoothi 

plete list write to 
DOUBLEDAY & CO., INC 


Dept. PR, 575 Madison Avenue 
New York 22 


























NEWSLETTER} 


Independent Thinking on Jewish Problems 
Editorial Advisory Board 


Erich Fromm Herman A. Gray 


1.6.5. Herdmen Morris 5S. Lezaron 
Louis Nelson Judge Jacob Penken 
Editor Williem Zukerman 


Dear Reader of The Progressive 


lt is because we know you to be 
a person who wishes to think inde- 
pendently on all problems, includ 
ing the Jewish, that we believe 
that you will be interested in the 
following few facts 

The Jewish Newsletter, a libera! 
bi-weekly review of news and 
views of Jewish interest, was found- 
ed in 1948 to meet the need for 
intellectual independence in deal- 
ing with Jewish problems in the 
midst of a crucial period given to 
regimentation of thought and mass 
emotionalism 

To achieve our purpose best, we 
are producing a brief, intimate re- 
view of the Jewish scene the world 
over, with special attention to the 
United States. It frequently prints 
news which is kept out of other 
publications, and its interpretation 
of and comment on events is al- 
ways frank, outspoken, critical and 
self-critical, without allegiance to 
any modern ideology and without 
fear of ancient taboos. 

The review is presented in the 
form of a newsletter, without ad- 
vertisernents and other extraneous 
matter. It can be read in one 
sitting and can be kept as a record 
for future reference. It is mailed 
to our subscribers in a sealed enve- 
lope as 4 semi-private report. it 
reaches a select group of read- 
ers, Jews and non-Jews, who are 
among the most intelligent, inde- 
pendent-thinking men and women. 

Our subscription rates are $5.00 
for one year: $3.00 for half year 
$25.00 for 6 subscriptions makes 
you a Friend of the publication 

We hope that you will avail your 
self of the opportunity of reading 
a@ unique, unconventional, thought- 
provoking publication and, at the 
same time, help the much neglected 
cause of intellectual independence. 

Write for free introductory copies 

JEWISH NEWSLETTER 
P.O. Box 117 
Washington Bridge Station 
New York 33, N.Y. 


The Tall One, by Gene Olson (Dodd 
$2.75). There is good characterization in 
this story of two boys who overcome their 
handicaps to lead their team to a state 
championship 

West of Boston. by James Daugherty 
( Viking. $3). Graphic pictures and swing 
ing rhythm depict the men who made 
America 

Castle on the Border, by Margot Benary 
Isbert (Harcourt. $3). Teenagers will en 
joy this warm, courageous story of an 
orphan girl in postwar Germany who learns 
to live for others 

Mr. Justice Holmes, by Clara Judson 
(Wileox. $3.50). A biography which proves 
the importance of law in our way of life 

All Men Are Brothers, by Charlie Simon 
(Dutton. $3). Based on the visits to the 
African homes of one of the world’s greatest 
men, Albert Schweitzer 

Frozen Fire, by Armstrong Sperry 
(Doubleday. $2.75). Two young Americans 
search the Amazon jungies for the “frozen 
fire’ of diamonds and Inca treasure 

And the Waters Prevailed, by D. Bar 
ringer (Dutton. $3). A Stone hes youth 
who lived on the strip of land that once 
joined Europe and Africa tries to warn his 
people of what is to come 

Speed Six! by Bruce Carter (Harper 
$2.50) A thrilling story of the dangerous 
race at Le Mans, France 

The Magna Carta, by james Daugherty 
(Random. $1.50). The struggle that forced 
King John to sign the great document that 
was a landmark for man’s rights everywhere 


Oup Favorrres In New Dress 


The Silver Horn of Robin Hood, by Don 
ald Cooke (Winston. $3.50). The age old 
story told in dramatic novel form 

Churchmouse Stories, by Margot Austin 
(Dutton. $3.50). The five favorites of the 
picture book age make a wonderful book 
to read aloud 

Nonsense Book, by Edward Lear (Garden 
City. $2.50). The Owl and the Pussy Cat 
and other famous verses illustrated by Tony 
Palazzo 


The Flying Carpet, by Marcia Brown 


(Scribner. $3). A picture book of oriental 
' 


splendor of one of the avorite Arabiar 
Nights stories 


Books with A Spimrrcuat THemy 


One in Royal David's City, by Kathleen 
Lines (Watts $3.95) A beautifully illus 
trated book of the first Christmas 

The Rainbow Book of Bible Stortes by 
]. Harold Gwynne (World. $4.95). A re 
telling of more than 100 of the best loved 
Bible stories 


For Howmays 


Plum Pudding for Christmas, by Virginia 
Kahl (Scribbner. $2.50). Adventures. color 
ful and fun, occur when there are no plum 
for the Christmas pudding 

The Fourth of July Story y Alice 
Dalgliesh (Scribner. $2.75). Why this da 
is important, simply and dramatically told 

The Magic Christmas Tree, by Lee King 
man (Parrar $2) If the tree really had bees 
magic it could not have brought more 
happiness 

The Golden Book of Christmas Legends 
by James Lewicki (Simon & Schuster 
$1.59). A_ selection of the best known 
Christmas stories 


ArT AND CREATIVE CRAFI 


Treasures To See, by Leonard Weisgard 
(Harcourt. $3). What to see in a fine art 
museum told in brief text and 
illustrations 

The Step-By-Step Cookbook, by Julia 
Kien (Simon & Shuster. $2.95). Cooking 
is fun with these recipes and how-to-do-it 
pictures 

Clay. Wood and Wire, by Harvey Weiss 
(Scott. $2.95). Detailed but simple directions 
on how to make three dimensional! forn 
in clay 


lramati« 


wood, and wire 








52 significant quotations 


name 





one full 5” x 8%" page per week 


$1 each 
six for $5, postpaid anywhere in the USA 


Order 


1957 PEACE CALENDAR 


An appropriate & inexpensive gift for appointments 


important peace and race relations anniversary dates 
decorative motifs from Hopi Indian art 


We will gift-mail your calendars to arrive 
by Christmas, enclosing a card with your 


now from 


War Resisters League 
5 Beekman Street 
New York 38, N.Y 
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All the Gloss of Art 


by ALFRED WERNER 


N THI 


many a book lover can sympathize 


weeks betore Christmas 


with Buridan’s ass, the unfortunate 
animal that starved to death because 
it could not decide which of two bun 
dies of hay to choose. In tact, there 


are scores ol “bundles to choose 


from, for presents to one family, 


one’s triends, o1 to onesell. So large 
is. the number of delightful art books 
fresh from the presses that even an 
individual 


wiser than Buridan’s ass 


will welcome some guidance For 


the serious reader | would, unhesi 
Vinci's 
(Princeton 


University Press, 2 vols., $20 


Leonardo da 
Painting 


tatingly, select 
Treatise on 
trans 
lated and annotated by A. Philip 
McMahon 

In the scholarly introduction, Lud 
wig H. Heydenreich says: “No greater 
man has ever undertaken to speak as 
a painter to other painters; and none 
has ever equalled him in wealth of 
ideas and information, and in his 
considered expression of them.” Al 
though the Florentine genius meant 
his notes to serve as an aid to his 
lise iples, they will be read with profit 
and pleasure even by those who will 
never touch a brush. For they tell 
us a good deal about one of man 
kind’s intrepid pathfinders, and they 
also offer advice uselul to any lover 
of the beautiful and good 

Michelangelo: A Study in the Na 
ture of Art, by Adrian Stokes (Philo 
sophical Library, 154 pp., ill, $7.50) 
is a brief, perhaps too brief, evalu 
ation of that other giant of the Ital 
ian Renaissance. (Incidentally, $7.50 
is an enormous price for this short 
techni 
Stokes divides his text 


book whose illustrations are 
cally poor 
into three parts: the first, a biogra 
second i discussion of 
and the 


last an essay on this mysterious man‘s 


phy; the 
Michelangelo's visual works 
scholar 


emotion-laden poems lhe 


uses exalted language He ollered 
to beauty the ideal settlement, his in 
herent conflict unified by the chara 
ter of the marble block; he petrified 
the body's 


the master he was of the body as 


dynamics of which he was 


magnificently as he was of death and 


ol God 


Michelangelo is, of course, tre 
quently mentioned in Sir Herbert 
Read's profound study, The Art of 
Sculpture (Pantheon Books, 152 pp. 
more than 200 ill, $7.50), the pub 
4. W. Mellon 
lectures delivered at the National 
Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. Dis 
sculpture from 


lished version of the 


cussing pre-historic 
samples to the metal constructions of 
Milwaukee's Richard Lippold, the 
learned Britisher dwells at length 
upon Michelangelo's heroic attempts 
to solve the problem of realizing a 
three-dimensional object in space, and 
ol getting away from a pictorial or 
painterly effect loday's 
however, has set himself goals that 
were unknown in the Cinquecento 
He uses new materials that 
and refract light, which he 
makes an integral part of the total 
effect. Nevertheless, Sit 
Herbert notices a striking continuity 
in man’s advance, intuitively, beyond 
the frontiers of mere existence 
Another well-known historian, Lio 
nello Venturi, has given us, in Fou 
Steps Toward Modern Art (Colum 
bia Universitv Press, 8! pp. ill, $3) 
the Hampton Lectures he delivered at 
Columbia University. Like Sir Her 
bert, the eminent Italian historian 
sees progress, at the same time noting 
a unity in the arts that defies age, 
race, and locale. Giorgione, who 


sculptor, 


rellect 
even 


sculptural 








THE REVIEWERS 


HILTON KRAMER writes « 
critical article for Arts Magazine, of 
which he is managing editor, JAMES 
McBRIDE DABBS is « Southerner who 


ferms for «@ living and writes as an 


monthly 


evocation. He is currently writing « 
book on the race situation in the South 
under a grant from the Fund for the 
Republic. DAVID FELLMAAN is an associ 
ate professor of political science at the 
University of Wisconsin. HUSTON SMITH 
is @ professor of philosophy ef Wash 
ington University. HOMER A. JACK has 
traveled extensively in India; he edited 
‘The Gendhi Reeder.” £ NELSON 
HAYES is engeged in editorial work for 
@ Boston publisher, NORMA RATHBUN 
end DORIS MOULTON direct the chil 
dren's book section of the Milwaukee 
Public Library. ALFRED WERNER ic the 
well-inown ert critic and editor of the 
Pocket Library of Great Art series 


Human freedom didn't 
come ready-made 


The Biological 
Basis of 
Human Freedom 


By Theodosius Dobshanshy + This 
eminent authority here declares that 
we cannot rely on genes or on natural 
sclection to guarantee that man's 
evolution will always go in the right 
direction. Affirming man's unique dig- 
nity in the scheme of life, Dr 
Dobzhansky shows how and why our 
biological heritage has given man alone 
the freedom to determine his own 
future through choice, “Fine reading 
for the general reader and student.” 
— Library Journal $2.95 





Everyman's 
United Nations 


New l0th-anniversary edition of the 
definitive guide to the work of the 
United Nations and its specialized 
agencics. Paperbound $1.50 


The Old and 
The New World 


Their Cultural and Moral Relations 


The American mentality, cultural 
diversity in the U.S. European and 
American technocracy, European con- 
tributions to American trends of 
thought — these are «a few of the 
provocative topics discussed here. The 
Old and the New World grew out of two 
important UNESCO conferences. 
Paperbound $4.00 


By Eli Cinsberg and others + The 
report of Columbia's Human Resources 
Project on the progress of American 
Negroes in business and education 
since 1940 — and on the remarkable 
transformation resulting from int , 
tlon in the Armed Forces. $5.00 


Khrushchev's explosive anti-Stalin 
speech and the responses of Communist 
leaders in other nations, including the 
U.S. Translations edited by the Russian 


Institute, Columbia University. 
Paperbound $1.75 


Order from your bookstore today 


COLUMBIA + 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
New York 27 


Publishers of 
THE COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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Be Progressive, 
Go Pacific! 


ae: 
"by 


eh h\ 


MAKE A JOYFUL NOISE UNTO THE Loe” 


More things tor happy young lovers with chil 
whom you love 1oo 


Progressive.) 
Parachute 20 dia 


dien they love (See also 
Sep! -Nov 
Rk AB 


colores 


RR 92 


Paper Flame bright 
Jeepers, Judy! See mine float! 3 for 20 
Japanese Play Paper in 4° to 5 
Dyed ass't'd exciting colors 55 pk ee 25 
RRSANTA SAYS: We're unwinding too many 
roads these days. Should take “The U.N. WAY” 


more often JN. Way social action booklet, per 


squares 


copy, .35) 
RR-104; Thin Wood Writing Paper, fron 
light fast growing Wir lree 
your thank-you 


Japan s 
imagine writing 


notes on tree sheets! | doz 
sheets and | doz 
RR-SS 
"5 silk 
ning in Shengri-a 
40; 3 tor $1.00 

RR-B7; Old Funny Face 
a new fece each time and every time. ta 
RR-102; ULN 
silk World embler all nation 


envelopes, per set, $ 


Japenese Scenes, hand woodblocked or 


Exquisite! People walking or +f 
setting. Many different. Es 
Sheke him, folks! Make 


Scart big 35° « 35 in pure, thick 


Nags many 


peoples in native costume, All in magnificent 


colors! Use as 4@ mural e! the children play 
dress Priced for love, not money 
ot $2.89 each 

RR-1h) 


Gummed 


p with if 
Dennia« DAY GLO (Daylight Fivorescent) 
Sters. Daddy does so love me! He 
does, he dows, he DOES! Pk of 25 
15 

RR.120; 10 Ase't'd Silk Party Flags 
US. end U.N. Mommy, isn’t the world fun! Pe 
se! complete 15 
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seeking a publisher 


If you are looking for a publisher, send for ou 
tithe! Te the Auther im 
It telle how we can pul 


free illustrated hooklet 
Search of «& Publisher 
lish, promote and distribute your beok ‘ we 
have done for 
wuabjecta considered iow 
Write today for Booklet PR 
VANTAGE PRESS 120 W. 31 St, New York | 
in Calif. 6253 Hollywood Bivd, Hollywood 28 
In Washington oO 1010 Vermont Ave NW 


hundreds of othe writers \ 
* suthors welcome! 


It's free 


fathered Venetian of the 


Sixteenth 


painting 


Century; Caravaggio, who, 
in the following century, initiated the 
luministic trends; Manet, who created 
the aesthetics of Impre sionism; and 
Cézanne, who was the real founder of 
what goes under the name of modern 
irt—all 


battle for 


mankind's 
vision, ol 


were soldiers in 
freedom of 
sesthetic expression 

Compared with these giants, Maré 
Chagall is, ol course 
yet Venturi 
French 
origin 
t monograph, published in 
laste of Our Time’ 
ill., $5.75). It is 


Venturi as he 


i minor figure 


considered this lovable 


painter of Russian-fewish 
full treatment in 
Skira’s 


series (140 pp 


worthy of 


a delight to follow 


traces this most imag 
inative lyrical colorist from his prim 
itive and bleak start in 
to the 
realism 


veloped as a 


I sarist Russia 


rich and very personal Sur 


and Expressionism he de 
leader of the Ecole de 
Paris 

I hose looking for a one-volume 
survey of art, covering the field trom 
the pre-historic cave paintings of 
Pyrenees to the ab 
stractions of Hans Holmann and 
Mark Tobey should turn to A New 
World History of Art, by Sheldon 
Cheney (Viking 676 pp., ill 
$8.50). This is an extended and com 
book 
ago 
hight large color reproductions pre 


hunters in the 


Press, 


pletely revised version of a 


first published nineteen years 


cede the text, and there is an ade 


quate hall-tone on nearly every page 
of the text itself 


Cheney writes well 


Twentieth 
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} 
, 


know ‘ 


literature of 


and quotes from i¢ relevant 


each period, and skill 
fully links works of art with the po 
litical and religious trends of the time 
in which they originated 

Cheney was prompted to write this 
ambitious, yet always lucid and level 
headed, book by 
asm that 
experience works of art 
merely to 


‘a personal enthusi 


would lead the reader to 


rather than 


learn about a number of 


masterpieces Today, no man can 
hope ever to know equally well each 
phase in the fascinating story of art 
extending as it does over thousands 
of years, and involving peoples of all 
races; hence, one might point out 
that some periods are more fully and 
understandingly treated than others 
or that, 
preferences adulterated the soundness 
of his judgment. Thus, while a refer 
ence shelf could very well be started 
this this 


only a beginning, and Cheney, in a 


infrequently, the author's 


with useful tome, would be 


“Descriptive Bibliography lists a 


books in tnglish that he 
can recommend to the general reader 


a reader, seeking i 


number of 


Such 


survey ol 


histori i! 
artist developments in 


Century America would 


find a reasonably accurate summing 
up of the heroic tale of the last two 
or three generations in Modern Art 
USA Men, Rebellion Conquest 
1900-1956, by Rudi Blesh (Knopt 
295 pp., ill, $5). The tale begins with 
the daring young men of the Ashcan 
School who, at the turn of the centu 
ry, defied the slick tra 


ditions of the accepted olficial art 


smooth ind 


and battled for years to convince the 


critics that they were not mere sen 


sation-mongers or lunatics. The saga 
Jackson Pol 
and Kline 
Noguchi 


abstract 


ends with the painters 
lock, Motherwell 
and the 
David 
creations are now widely appreciated 
Blesh 1s fails 
to acquaint us with the philosophical 


Saziotes 
Calder 
Smith, whose 


“ ulptors 


and 
a good narrator, but he 


aspects of the new artists’ quest for 


i progressive, up-to-date aesthetics 


Perhaps the handsomest 


pac kage 


under this year’s Christmas table is 


the outsize volume on Toulouse 
Douglas (00 


Harry N 
Library of Great 


Lautrec introduced by 
per and 


Abrams 


published by 


(“The 


The 


PROGRESSIVE 





Painters,” 152 pp., many illustrations, 
$12.50). Of all the writings on the 
strange and unhappy deformed aristo- 
crat, rake, and genius that have been 
published in recent years, Cooper's 
few pages appear to be the most 
sober, sympathetic, and serious since 
Gerstle Mack's substantial volume of 
1953. 

Neither a cheap novel nor a 
sensation-mongering Hollywood film 
should blind us to the fact that 
Lautrec was “one of the most amazing 
and engaging personalities in the 
history of art.” But he was more than 
that—and Cooper does not fail to 
point it out: he was a sincere artist 
who made no concessions to popular 
taste, treated sexual themes frankly 
yet without coarseness, and in his 
pictures left us historic monuments 
that tell us all we want to know about 
the mind and manners of his time 
In this important volume, some of 
his gay posters and colored litho 
graphs are included. Commentaries 
facing the oils and pasiels explain, in 
lucid language, the development of 
his style, from the precocious boy's 
painting of his father as a falconer 
to the opera scene he finished shortly 
before his death at thirty-seven. 

Thirty-seven was also the 
reached by Van Gogh. In an 
“Encounter with Van Gogh,” the 
screen writer Cesare Zavattini re 
ports on a visit he made to the artist's 
birth-place, Groot-Zundert, to collect 
material for a projected film on Van 
Gogh (not identical, of course, with 
the recent Hollywood movie, Lust for 
Life). In the lunatic asylum of Saint 
Remy, Zavattini read the entry of 
1889, stating that Van Gogh had been 
discharged as “cured.” This 


age 


essay, 


interest 


ing article is one of sixteen, con 
tained in the anthology Art 
Artists (University of California 
Press, 240 pp., $3.75). Among the 
contributors are the artists Rico 
Lebrun and Henry Moore, the film 
producer Jean Renoir, and the phi 
losopher Sartre. 


a nd 


In recent months, much has been 
said about the Renaissance of the 
visual arts in Great Britain, and the 
Museum of Modern Art, in a large 
exhibition, Masters of British Paint 
ing 1800-1950, proved Gertrude Stein 
wrong in her claim that all Nine 
teenth Century painting had been 
done only by Frenchmen, 
Twentieth Century painting was 
done in France but by Spaniards. A 
by-product of this large show is a 
volume, edited by Andrew Carnduff 
Ritchie (160 pp., ill, $5.50), starting 
with William Blake, who died in 
1827, and leading up to Francis 
Bacon, who was born in 1910. Other 
artists born after 1900 are Victor Pas 
more and Graham Sutherland (noted, 
or if you wish, notorious for his 
controversial portrait of Churchill) 

An unusual book is The English 
ness of English Art (Praeger, 208 pp., 
ill., $4.50) insofar as its author, 
Nikolaus Pevsner, is a German 
scholar who fled to England twenty 
years ago. These expanded 
of B.B.C. lectures contain, indeed, 
some sharp and profound observa- 
tions on Hogarth, Reynolds, Blake, 
and other masters. Pevsner points out 


texts 


that quite a few foreigners, Holbein 
and Van Dyck among them, helped to 
promote English art. Rossetti was 75 
per and Whistler 


100 per cent American 


cent Italian, was 
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The Next 10 Minutes Can Save Your Life! 


Already, hundreds of cases of heart trouble, high blood pressuge, asthma, migraine headache and chronic 
fatigue have been restored to vigorous good health by a revolutionary new approach 


A monumental health discovery has been made by Arthur F. Coca, M.D., Honorary President of the Amer- 
ican Association of Immunologists. His findings have been confirmed by top medical men throughout the world 


It is called “the pulse dietary tec hnique.” 


ication to take 


It is so simple that it challenges credulity. For there is no med 


no rare treatments or expensive operations to undergo 





“Il am most enthusiastic about Dr 
Coca’s Pulse-Dietary Technique. The 
accuracy is truly astounding 
I recommend it very highly.” 
Ler Perrrr Gay, M.D 
Jefferson City, Mo 


“1 continue to have excellent results 

with the pulse-test and avoidance. 
Dr. M. Storck 
University of Zurich 
Zurich, Switzerland 


“| have great respect for Dr. Coca 
and his work. I have used some of 


Dr. Coca's methods with amazing 


results.” 
Sumner Price, M.D 
Medical Director, 
The Queen's Hospital, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


For seventeen years, Dr. Coca was Medical Director of Lederle Labora 
tories. It was during this time that he discovered that each human has his 
own individual pulse range 


That 
technique 


was the beginning of the development of the pulse-dietary 


A book has just been published. It is called THE PULSE TEST. In it, 
Dr. Coca shows you how to discover your pulse range 


Then, by taking the pulse test, you seek the foods which cause your pulse 
to beat faster than your normal maximum. Those foods (or inhalants) are 
your allergens. By avoiding them, you give yourself renewed health and add 
greatly to your chances of avoiding many of the ills which might otherwise 
plague you as the years go by. 


TIME (Oct. 1) described the Coca theory as “revolutionary, all-impor- 
tant.” There are prominent medical men who believe it will eventually 
change the face of medical treatment as we know it today. For no longer is it 
necessary for your doctor to treat only your symptoms. Now he can join you 
in seeking out those things which cause your ill health—and when you avoid 
the causes, the symptoms disappear 


Coca and his colleagues have found that the pulse is a watchdog over 
our health. It sounds the alarm whenever our allergic enemies are present. 


“The sober truth,” Coca rémarked during a recent interview, “is that 
we now have an almost mathematically accurate means of determining the 
list of human afflictions, and of course, the means of ending 
y meticulous avoidance of their identified causes.” 


THE PULSE TEST has just been published. It is the laymen’s edition 
of the medical book, FAMILIAL NON-REAGINIC FOOD ALLERGY (now 
in its 3rd printing, available at $10.50). 


cause of a sam | 
these miseries 


THE PULSE TEST is written in plain language. The pulse-survey may 
be conducted in the privacy of your own home. There is nothing to buy and 








no medication of any kind involved. 


You owe it to yourself and to your family to read this book: to acquaint yourself with this patural, logical, 
scientifically-established way to eliminate the causes (rather than merely the symptoms) of ill health. 


The price of THE PULSE TEST is only $3.75 


You may send for a copy and examine it for two weeks. 


Then, if you are not satisfied in every way, return your copy and your money will be promptly refunded. 


You have nothin 
today. You'll be gla 


to lose and a world of good health to gain by mailing the coupon on this page. Do it 
that you did. 
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